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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE report that an American firm had 
T ctiained a concession for exploiting the waters 

of Lake Tsana in Abyssinia gave rise to very 
unusual excitement in the Foreign Office, for 
it is over questions such as this that the most 
bitter political struggles have taken place in the 
past. It is still not at all clear where rumour 
ends and reality begins, but it is satisfactory that 
the Abyssinian envoy to the United States 
declares the idea of trying to put the scheme 
through without British agreement had never 
entered his mind. One of the main objections 
always made in Addis Abbeba to the 
construction of a dam to regulate the waters of 
the Blue Nile has been that the level of the 
lake would rise and would flood Abyssinian 
holy places on the islands. It is difficult to 
see how these temples would be less affected 
by an American-built dam than by a British 
one, but, on the other hand, it is perfectly 
Obvious that a question so intimately affecting 
two States can best be settled without the inter- 
vention, be it purely commercial, of a third 


party. 


It may be argued that, as long as the dam 
is built, the British Government have no right 
to worry about who is building it. The 
Emperor Menelik in 1902 as good as promised 
the concession to the British, and, in any case, 
it could not be granted to anybody else without 
British consent. The trouble is that a question 
which is fundamentally an economic one has too 
often been treated from the political point of 
view. While Abyssinia is frightened of 
economic penetration by a powerful neighbour, 
Great Britain only wishes to safeguard Egypt 
and the Sudan from unfair exploitation of the 
Nile. No country has the right to interfere 
with a waterway passing through several States 
without first obtaining their consent, and, indeed, 
the League of Nations has drawn up a 
Convention to emphasize this point. If we 
cannot reach speedy agreement with Abyssinia, 
an International River Commission,  repre- 
senting Great Britain, Egypt, the Sudan and 
Abyssinia, might pave the way towards agree- 
ment. Meanwhile, it is interesting to see that 
the Egyptians, who have so often treated us as 
enemies, are now turning towards us as their 
friends and protectors. 
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The Government have shown wisdom and 
courage in deciding on the composition of the 
statutory Commission which is to inquire into the 
problems of the Indian Constitution. We have 
repeatedly protested against the vicious doctrine 
that such Commissions ought to be represen- 
tative of the disputants; they ought to be impar- 
tial, and the advocacy of causes ought to be left to 
the witnesses summoned before them. In compos- 
ing the Indian Commission wholly of members 
of the two Houses the Government have 
indeed given an opening for complaint that 
India is denied a place on a body inquiring into 
matters of vital concern to her; but by means 
of the Select Committees of the Indian 
legislatures, which are to work with the 
Commission, ample opportunity is given for 
expression of Indian opinion. That the Com- 
mission will be boycotted by certain extremists 
is probable, but we are confident that it will 
secure the co-operation of a majority of moderate 
Indian politicians. Our chief fear is that, when 
it comes to report, it may shrink from setting 
down the whole truth about the Montagu- 
Chelmsford scheme, may feel that, Great Britain 
being inextricably committed to the experiment, 
a good face had better be put on a sorry business. 


The Minister of Labour, in his speech on the 
Unemployment Insurance Bill, exhibited an 
odd combination of hopefulness in describing 
the general industrial situation and pessimism 
in dealing with the finance of the scheme. 
A measure of this kind has long been due. 
Unemployment insurance broke down in 1920-21, 
and has since been propped up by uncovenanted 
benefit. Insurance and_ charity being a 
thoroughly unsatisfactory blend, the Blanes- 
burgh Committee was appointed to clear up the 
confusion. But the present Bill, though it 
follows the principles of the Blanesburgh 
report, stops short of reducing contributions. 
This may be prudent; the Insurance Fund is 
224 millions in debt, and had the reduced 
scale been in force last year the debt would now 
be 25 millions. But the Bill seems to inspire 
little enthusiasm in the Minister himself, and 
mere Socialistic objections apart, it exposes the 
Government to the charge pressed by Captain 
Macmillan—that the Bill is not comprehensive 
enough and not imaginative enough. Certainly 
it provides no answer to the question, Who is to 
support the able-bodied unemployed _ dis- 
qualified from benefit ? Captain Macmillan’s 
speech deserves study. We hope he will 
elaborate his suggestions. 


Depression in the coal trade is acute. At the 
end of last month 233,691 miners were unem- 
ployed. This is a serious position, even allowing 
for the fact, which is one of the prime causes of 
trouble in the industry, that there are more miners 
than can economically be employed in the mines 
even in normal conditions. The slump has set all 
sorts of persons busy devising remedies. Lord 
Beaverbrook is pressing for a ‘‘ Hundred Per 
Cent. Trustification ’’ scheme, but the owners, so 
far, will not hear of it. They are said to have 
approached the Government with the object of 
arranging a conference at which measures to meet 
the situation can be discussed. In view of the 


owners’ constantly reiterated demand during th 
coal dispute last year that the Government should 
keep out of the way and let the industry settle jt, 
own problems, this approach has its comic side 
Meanwhile the South Wales coalfields are arrang. 
ing a local trust scheme of their own, which has 
driven Lord Beaverbrook into a rage, for no ve 

obvious reason. Whether it is anger or not thay 
has made him incoherent, at all events the argy, 
ments he brings forward to prove that the locaj 
trust scheme is the negation of his own hundred 
per cent. trust scheme are frankly incomprehensible, 


The Morning Post has been doing useful work 
in a series of articles on the vast fund controlled 
by Mr. Lloyd George. It has marshalled a great 
many facts, most of them familiar to students of 
the greatest political scandal of our time, but its 
labours have not resulted in the clearing up of the 
central mystery, which perhaps even Mr. Lloyd 
George himself cannot dissipate. There is abundant 
evidence that persons closely associated with 
Mr. Lloyd George believed he was getting his 
millions conditionally, for a _ fight against 
Socialism; there is equally authoritative evidence 
that he got the money unconditionally. May we 
suggest the possibility that even Mr. Lloyd 
George was not quite sure throughout about the 
secondary purposes of the fund, the primary 
object, of course, being his promotion to an 
affluence enabling him to buy as much of the 
Liberal Party as might be for sale? 


The effects of the failure of the Three-Power 
Naval Conference of last summer are already 
unpleasantly obvious. President Coolidge 
himself is genuinely anxious to save money on 
the American navy, but even he has sanctioned 
an addition of £8,000,000 to last year’s naval 
budget, most of which is to be devoted to new 
cruiser construction. Once Congress takes things 
into its own hands, there is no knowing where it 
may stop. The ‘‘ Big Navy ’’ party has drawn 
up a programme covering five years and calling 
for the building of six cruisers each year ata 
total cost of £66,000,000. If only half. this 
programme is sanctioned, the danger of a new 
naval race, coupled with a nation-wide campaign 
of misunderstanding and _ misrepresentation, 
such as that fathered by ‘‘ Big Bill ” Thompson 
of Chicago, will be almost unavoidable. 
Clearly the proposal for a new meeting to 
obviate this sort of folly could not come from the 
United States. 


The worst of politicians and economic experts is 
that they so seldom take human nature into 
account. As the Dawes Report left indefinite the 
period over which the Germans have to make 
reparation payments, they can hardly be blamed 
for trying to wriggle out of their responsibilities. 
The memorandum of Mr. Parker Gilbert, the 
Agent-General for Reparation Payments, shows 
clearly how extravagantly Berlin has borro 
money from abroad—far more, indeed, than she 
has paid to the ex-Allied Powers—for expenditure 
on a scale which few countries except the United 
States can now afford. There is a natural desife 
to make Germany strong and prosperous to-day, 
because what lies in store for to-morrow is stil 
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ygertain, but this lavishness will sap the confid- 
ence of Wall Street and the City in German 
fnancial stability, and may lead to serious 
gaction. The Dawes scheme will break down 
qwing to the inability of the ex-Allies to arrange 
for the transfer of payments from Berlin, and it is 
lly on the part of the Germans to take upon 
themselves the responsibility for a failure which, 
yith a little patience, they might so easily put on 
io the shoulders of others. 


It is a little comical to find a man like Mr. 

Lloyd George, who has so often posed as the 
gviour of Europe and until recently vaunted 
his own Peace Treaty, virulently attacking 
Sir Austen Chamberlain at the Aldwych Club 
fr his adoration of Locarno. The onslaught, 
ff insincere, has considerable foundation in fact, 
for unless the agreements drawn up at Locarno 
were intended to be merely a step on the road 
wards organized peace, and not an end in 
themselves—as Sir Austen now appears to 
telieve—they are a danger rather than a safe- 
guard to this country, since they emphasize our 
military obligations in one part of Europe with- 
wt doing anything to lessen the danger of war 
dsewhere. While the British Government refuse 
9 accept compulsory arbitration as a substitute 
for war and allow themselves to be looked upon 
as the leaders of an anti-Russian block, Locarno 
vill have very little value in the minds of any 
me except Sir Austen himself, for there is 
probably no other country which suffers so 
directly as ours from war in any part of the 
world, and it is time we were doing something 
to forestall hostilities. 


The news that France and Jugoslavia are 
about to sign their long-postponed treaty of 
friendship is thoroughly bad. Such a treaty 
oly remotely resembles the bi-lateral treaties of 
Locarno. In its way it is just as dangerous as 
lialy’s treaty of last year with Albania, to which, 
of course, it is a reply. Had Italy not known 
that Paris was negotiating a treaty with 
Belgrade, the Treaty of Tirana would never 
have come into existence, and had the Treaty 
of Tirana not been signed, the treaty between 
France and Jugoslavia would probably have 
ben shelved. In such circumstances it is 
nonsense to talk of the Franco-Jugoslav agree- 
ment as being ‘‘ defensive,’’ since its main 
result will undoubtedly be to increase the rivalry 
between Paris and Rome. The status of 
Tangier, the treatment of Italians in Tunis and 
Algiers, and now the fact that the two countries 
have so definitely taken sides in the Jugoslav- 
Albanian dispute, all make friendly relations 

een France and Italy at least as difficult to 
atlain as between France and Germany. 


In the neighbourhood of Peking, General 

ng Tso-lin gains ground one day and loses it 
the next, and even in the South the hope of the 
‘tablishment of a government with which the 
estern Powers could negotiate seems to be as 
mote as ever. Since Chiang Kai-shek withdrew 
from the limelight with all the money he could 
ly hands on, rival governments in Hankow and 
anking have been carrying on sporadic warfare. 
Owa new leader, General Wang Ching-wei, 


whose chief distinction is that he organized the 
anti-British boycott, has formed a government at 
Canton, and hopes to clear out rival Kuomintang 
factions from Nanking and Hankow. Thus the 
unfortunate British taxpayer will be compelled to 
maintain a strong force for the protection of 
Shanghai for many months to come, and until all 
the Foreign Powers combine to prohibit the export 
of arms and ammunition to China the establish- 
ment of a Federation of Chinese States will be 
awaited in vain. 


The editor of Greville, Mr. Wilson, has produced 
an explanation which explains nothing, and a testi- 
monial to the Royal family which is superfluous. 
Nothing he says can affect the force of the main 
indictment against him. It is the duty of any 
writer editing work that conveys scandal to indi- 
cate the amount and nature of the evidence con- 
firming or refuting his author’s allegations. To 
allow highly offensive and extremely improbable 
statements to go into currency without any critical 
reservations, and sometimes in a form so garbled 
that a charge against one historic personage 
appears to be a charge against another, is inexcus- 
able. We have nothing to say against the 
publication, after a reasonable lapse of time, of 
historical material, however damaging to great 
reputations; but its editing ought to be entrusted 
to none but scrupulous scholars, with a special 
knowledge of the period. Not five per cent. of 
the readers drawn to the new Greville by: its scan- 
dalous contents will possess the knowledge to 
check the rumours and malicious speculations in 
its pages. 


The Glencoe road proposal takes high rank among 
the exploits of that stupid vandalism which cannot 
produce even a utilitarian excuse. That it destroys 
the picturesqueness of the Glen is a detail in the 
indictment; it damages some of the best crofts 
and grazing grounds, and thus is of no benefit to 
the agricultural population ; it carefully misses the 
only hotels in the area, and is thus useless to the 
tourist; and the mere surveying of it has cost a 
sum which would have sufficed for the widening 
and repairing of the old road. Whence came the 
demand for it, and how is it that half-a-million can 
be earmarked for such a folly without evoking 
immediate protest? The requirement that the 
road should be capable of taking 20-ton lorries 
seems to indicate birth in the mind of someone 
who has never visited a mountainous country, and 
who imagines that pantechnicons career about the 
Highlands. 


We should have thought that the popularization 
of the car had already been attempted in every 
hopeful way, but Mr. Ford has produced a new 
method. It appears that in future in the United 
States anyone may have the use of a Ford car 
on payment of about £30 down and about £6 a 
month for its maintenance. This is not hire- 
purchase, but rent for use. Whether the scheme 
will be introduced into this country is not stated. 
But there are those who desire the use rather than 
the possession of a car, to whom it is simply a con- 
venience and not! a hobby, and these may welcome 
a scheme which saves them all bother about repairs 
and general upkeep. 
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INDUSTRIAL POLICY 


T is one of the paradoxes of our time that the 
[ Latour Party, which sees so clearly the 

criminal folly and futility of war between 
nations, should contribute so little that is valuable 
to the cause of industrial peace. Indeed, a con- 
siderable section of it deliberately sets itself to 
inflaming class consciousness and preaching the 
doctrine of a natural enmity between capital and 
labour, which can only be solved by a sort of civil 
war. The extremists who advocate the abolition 
of armies and navies are often the wildest Jingoes 
in industrial politics. The greater, therefore, is 
the necessity that is upon the conservative forces 
in society of formulating a practical constructive 
policy of peace between classes. 

The problem is difficult, and it is not primarily 
political, for though Governments can encourage 
efforts for industrial peace, the initiative must 
come from within the trades themselves, and 
cannot be imposed upon them from without. 
Great, therefore, is the significance of the efforts 
made by capitalists like Sir Alfred Mond to bring 
about a new era of peace in industry. His new 
book, ‘Industry and Politics,’* consists largely of 
reprints of speeches and addresses that he has 
made at various times on industrial problems, but 
they gain much in effect by being collected in a 
single volume. For there is running through 
them all one idea that is constantly being pre- 
sented from different angles, and there is a 
valuable introduction in which a consistent indus- 
trial policy is advocated with much eloquence and 
* particular instance. Sir Alfred Mond advocates 
what he calls an Industrial League of Peace. He 
points out that the danger is not merely from the 
great strikes and stoppages, which paralyse the 
whole life of the community: hardly less damag- 
ing to efficiency are the continuous petty frictions 
from day to day, and the harassing effect of 
antiquated trade customs. 

Sir Alfred Mond is an optimist, and has a 
boundless faith in the future expansion of 
industry. While he laments the excessive over- 
charges that high national and local taxation place 
on industry, he points out that the best cure is a 
development of industry that will make them seem 
small by comparison with the immense increase of 
wealth that it produces. The debt of a thousand 
millions, which the Napoleonic wars bequeathed 
to us, may well have seemed hopeless to a nation 
of twelve million agriculturists. What made it 
light was not the efforts of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of the day, but the steam engine and 
the immense increase of wealth to which it led. 
This same process has to be repeated now. It is 
to the chemist, the physicist, the biologist, and 
the engineer that we must look to recreate our 
economic conditions. The true way of paying our 
debts is not so much by cutting expenses as by 
increasing our income. To resist or to ignore this 
truth is a species of ‘‘ defeatism.’’ Politicians 
may redistribute existing wealth, but only science 
and the willing co-operation of workers can make 


** Industry and Politics.’ By Sir Alfred Mond. Macmillan. 
12s. 6d. 


new wealth. The optimism of Sir Alfred M 
his faith in new and better organization, and his 
appreciation of the immense value of the still yp. 
developed resources of the Empire make his ney 
book very stimulating reading. 

But he realizes that the prime condition g 
the new industrial developments which will mak 
new wealth and restore the ravages of the wa 
is industrial peace. Without that the way g 
progress is barred. He justly observes that the 
distinction between employers and employed 
is obsolete. We are all employees now, masters 
perhaps most of all. And, he would add, x 
the corollary which gives the key to his ideas 
we should all equally be employers. He se. 
the only hope in breaking down the distinction 
between capital and labour, and converting 
workman into a capitalist, or at any rate giving 
him the power to become one. He is a strong 
advocate of schemes of profit-sharing. Ever 
industry must work out the scheme that suits j 
best, and there will be variations even between 
different concerns in the same industry, but th 
object will be the same in all—to give e 
workman a direct interest in the efficiency of 
his work, and in the expansion of the busines 
with which he is connected. 

He gives some remarkable figures of the effect 
on output of such schemes. Messrs. Beardmore 
have in operation a system under which rapid 
workers are paid a premium on the hourly wage 
proportionate to the time saved on the standard 
time alloted to a particular job. The increas 
of output amounted in one department to no 
less than 260 per cent. In another section 
work which took 19.5 hours on time payment, 
took 10.5 hours on the premium system; in al 
sections there is a substantial increase in out 
put. Perhaps it is not a too sanguine estimate that 
an average increase in output amounting to 9 
per cent. might be expected over industries a 
a whole, if the workers had a direct financial 
interest in the efficiency of his work and of the 
organization of his trade. 

Sir Alfred Mond does not discuss the practical 
means by which experiments of this kind whic 
now are exceptional might become the rule in 
industry, Of all the others, that of the trade union 
bodies would be incomparably the most valuable, 
and it is they who must first be converted. The 
greater is the pity that so many of them are tied 
to political theories which postulate a permanent 
decision of industry between capital and labour, 


whereas it is the whole object of this scheme to get } 
The conversion of employers | 


rid of that decision. 
to such a scheme would be a much easier matter, 
and though the Government cannot initiate them 


it has in its hand an immense power to encourage | 


them. To the extent to which profits wet 
divided among workers, concerns would become 
co-operative, and the exemption of co-operative 
concerns from income-tax could naturally and 
fairly be extended to them. Sir Alfred Mond has 
done great service in laying down the conditions 
of our future industrial salvation. The country i 
crying out for big constructive schemes of this 
kind, and for the leaders of imagination to makt 
an atmosphere favourable to their adoption. Itis 


weary of petty amendments and _piecemedl 
measures, 
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WAR AND PEACE 


T is now nine years since the war ended. 

During these years the public memory 

of the war has not sensibly diminished; 
there has been little falling off either in the 
homage paid to the dead or in lip service to the 

we owe the living. A people that by the 
ynwonted imaginativeness of their choice of 

bolism in the Cenotaph and the Unknown 
Warrior’s Grave showed how deeply their feel- 

were stirred have since shown by the 
unfailing homage paid to these symbols that 
their remembrance of what they stand for is 
not weakened. It is well that this should be 
s. But it is well too that we should not 
allow ourselves to be satisfied with mere senti- 
ment, but should enquire what steps can be 
taken to give that sentiment practical effect. 

It is not less a truth for being a truism that 
sentiment for the dead is of small account unless 
accompanied by active and practical regard for 
the living. We are sure that among the great 
majority of those who suffered personal loss in 
the war this fact is recognized and acted on. 
There is observable, however, a certain tendency 
to turn Armistice Day into a “ stunt.’’ This 
year one London newspaper took Armistice Day 
uder its wing and arranged a_ giant 
demonstration. We do not say that this 
demonstration was unwanted; we do not impute 
absence of sincerity in its promoters; nor 
do we deny that it responded to genuine 
feeling among a considerable section of the 
populace. What we are bound to say is that a 
demonstration of this kind goes in some danger of 
emptiness and hypocrisy. It is worthless to 
play on the sentiments of bereaved people with- 
out some corresponding solicitation for the 
survivors of the conflict; it is insincere to 
pretend to great horror of the results of war 
unless that horror is accompanied by attempts 
to prevent its causes. 

The newspapers of this country have it in 
their power to shape the public mind towards 
or away from a repetition of those things which 
this week we are remembering. Lord 
Rothermere’s newspapers have recently shown 
an unexpected and exceedingly welcome interest 
in the cause of disarmament. It is as yet too 
early to say how far these newspapers are in 
farnest and to what lengths they are prepared 
fo go in support of their apparent conversion ; 
but the portent is of first-rate interest. The 
question of disarmament is extremely difficult and 
not to be settled by a vague appeal to sentiment. 
The time has come—is overdue—when the subject 
must be considered quietly and practically by the 
Whole nation. On economic grounds the argu- 
ments are very forcible. Somehow or other 
the national budget must be materially reduced 
or industry will perish under the weight of 
taxation ; and looking round for the possibilities of 
efecting such a reduction we are driven back, 
by consideration of the futility of small nibbles 
and of the unwisdom of large-scale curtailments 
of the social services, on the one remaining 
quarter in which substantial saving can be 


effected, namely, the fighting services. 


The question can only be usefully examined in 
a severely practical light. We must look to the 
enormous sums now being spent by this country 
every year on the piling up of war weapons, and 
then look back to 1914, and see to what purpose 
similar (and incidentally smaller) armaments were 
then put. We must look abroad to the prepara- 
tions being made by other nations, particularly to 
the new programme of naval construction about to 
be initiated by the United States (details of which 
we give elsewhere), and ask whether we are likely 
to be able to compete on equal terms with such 
preparations, and, even if we are, whether we are 
not likely to be economically ruined in the 
process. And, finally, we must ask whether, in 
the event of our maintaining our place in the 
armaments race and finally putting our fortunes to 
the test, the experience of the last war, particu- 
larly in its financial and social repercussions, offer 
us any encouragement to suppose that we are 
likely to survive—let alone be strengthened by— 
any future war, even though we were to emerge 
from it ‘‘victorious.’’ In a word, we have to decide 
whether, not merely on moral and idealistic, but 
on the strictest economic grounds, war will be 
anything but ruinous to us. If it will not, then 
preparations for it are the plainest waste. The 
question for our people to decide—and they 
cannot do it easily—is whether the risk of 
disarming can be taken. We are not ourselves 
prepared to say that such a risk should be taken; 
what we do say is that the taking of it should be 
far more seriously debated than heretofore. 

The Daily Mail gave prominence on 
Wednesday to a remarkable speech by Field- 
Marshal Sir William Robertson—remarkable not 
for any novelty in its statements, but for the fact 
that they were made by a Field-Marshal : 

War [he said] has become ... a wholly detestable thing, 
and it is almost, if not quite, as disastrous to the victors as 
to the vanquished. Consequently many people condemn it as 
a failure, hate the very word “‘ war,’’? and demand all-round 
measures of disarmament. Other people declare, however, 
that human nature being what it is war will always be with 
us, and for it we must always be prepared. Upon which 
view are we to act? My own opinion is that questions 
regarding the reduction of armaments require in our case to 
be treated with the utmost caution. At the same time—and 
let human nature be as wicked, and vicious, and unstable as 
it may be—I suggest that every man and woman energetically 
supports all efforts made for devising some more sensible and 
humane way of composing international differences than the 
destructive and futile methods upon which reliance has been 
hitherto unsuccessfully placed. That is the only conclusion I 
can reach after a military career covering ...a period of 
exactly fifty years. ...1 therefore give the result of my 
experiences for what it may be worth. It is at any rate more 
in accordance with prevailing sentiment and the financial con- 


ditions than out-of-date platitudes urging the necessity of 
maintaining strong fighting forces. 


That is the whole point, and it is amazing that it 
should be left to a leader of the Army to 
make it. Long habit has taught us to regard 
armaments unquestioningly as essential to the 
safety of the nation. We must begin to think over 
the whole problem afresh. If the newspapers of 
the country, which have paid such passionate 
tributes to the dead this week, will devote equal 
energies to a matter-of-fact elucidation of this 
problem and the education of public opinion upon 
it, then they will be using their great powers and 
responsibilities in the best of all possible ways, 
and they may go far towards preventing any 
necessity for celebrating another Armistice Day, 
burdened with worse memories, in years to come. 
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THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Thursday 


HE curtain has gone up again, revealing to the 
uninterested spectators all the familiar figures 


in very much the same positions that they were 
occupying when it fell on them at the end of July. 
If it be the main object of Conservatism, as some Con- 
servatives fondly believe, to maintain everything in a 
state of petrified preservation, the Government may 
claim to have been eminently successful in applying 
this policy to their own front bench. Despite rumours 
of reconstruction, the view has finally triumphed that 
every one of His Majesty’s Ministers is the ideal occu- 
pant of his present position, and that not one of them 
can be spared even for the important task of settling 
the future fate of our Indian Empire. 


* 
* * 


Faced with the tremendous task, inconsiderately 
imposed upon them by Viscount Cecil, of actually mak- 
ing a new appointment, the Government have got 
out of the difficulty by the simplest method—promo- 
tion according to seniority. And as even this proce- 
dure must produce a gap at the bottom of the ladder, 
they still hesitated as to whether they should take 
the drastic step of elevating from the ranks one of 
their numerous supporters, or whether it would not 
prove simpler to abolish the Department. They have 
at last made up their minds to take the plunge, and 
Captain Hacking has been promoted. 


* 
* * 


The House of Commons, as a whole, will regret the 
loss of Mr. Ronald McNeill, and the Government may 
live to rue it. Few members of the House are more 
generally popular, and few occupants of the Front 
Bench so invariably successful, either in stating a case 
or in answering opposition. Had Mr. McNeill come 
earlier into politics, there is no reason why he should 
not have reached the summit of what Disraeli called 
the greasy pole. During the Budget debates last 
summer he not only proved himself an invaluable 
lieutenant to Mr. Churchill, but also, on occasions, 
scored successes even greater than those of his leader. 
There can be no higher praise, for Mr. Churchill 
remains the outstanding figure of the present House 
of Commons. Mr. McNeill will take with him to the 
House of Lords the good wishes of his colleagues, 
from the Clydesiders to the Die Hards, and he will 
bring dignity as well as eloquence to the most dignified 
assembly in the world. 


* * 


The first days of the new session have been dull, 
nor is there much prospect of more lively entertain- 
ment before Christmas. Mr., Kirkwood tried valiantly 
to put some life into question-time on the first day, 
but the House is beginning to yawn at Mr. Kirkwood. 
Comedians have their day, the reign of a clown is as 
brief as that of a beauty—a tragic fact that was 
recently exemplified by the melancholy end of 
Marceline. 


* * 


The Labour Party is certainly kinder to its back 
benchers than are the Government. Kindness is 
indeed the only quality upon which it can be con- 
gratulated in having selected Mr. Heyday and the 
Reverend Campbell Stephen to open the attack upon 
the Unemployment Insurance Bill. Mr. Heyday has/a 
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powerful voice, and he is not ashamed to use jt 
Mr. Stephen is not the most popular of the Cyd. 
siders. He speaks as though he were labouring unde, 
a sense of personal grievance, and strikes a mong, 
onous note of resentment which is both wearisome 
and irritating. He has neither the charm of My 
Maxton, the eloquence of Mr. Buchanan, the logical 
clarity of Mr. Tom Johnston nor the ability of Mr 
Wheatley, but one imagines that whenever any of his 
colleagues feel the wells of class hatred drying up 
within them they can always turn to him for fresh 
and inexhaustible supplies. 


* 
* * 


The names of the Parliamentary Commission which 
is to inquire into the working of the reforms in India 
are not impressive. One of our greatest living Parlia. 
mentarians is alleged to have described Sir John Simog 
as being a very great man on a small point and q 
very small man on a great subject. The description 
was perhaps a harsh one, but it is certainly question. 
able whether legal training is the best preparation for 
the study of vast imperial questions of administration, 
and it seems a pity that the Commission—if it was 
impossible to make it more distinguished—should not 
have been more widely representative. If for reasons 
of policy it was held unwise to include any natives 
of India in its composition, might it not have been 
useful to have added one member from the Dominions? 
Nothing less than the future of British rule in India 
rests upon the shoulders of this Commission. Ar 
they sufficiently robust or broad for the burden? 

First Crtizen 


A LETTER FROM OXFORD 
[From OuR CORRESPONDENT] 


Oxford, November 7, 1927 


XFORD Sport, like British Trade, is always 
C) just going to revive, but it never does. The 

tired faculty of hope never rests long without 
a fresh stimulation. The victory over the Waratahs 
has been followed by two extraordinary mixtures of 
brilliance and incompetence. In other directions ther 
is some prospect of improvement, but hardly o 
renaissance, and it is important to realize tha 
although the position is now being taken much mor 
seriously from above the average undergraduate dos 
not take it seriously at all. His attitude is thi 
Cambridge is less a University than a glorified publi 
school with so naive and narrowly concentrated a cul 
of athletics that no civilized person can compete with 


it, any more than a nation which treats golf and [ 
tennis in the spirit of a game can match th J 


diabolically efficient foreigner. In this atmosphere the 


thorough-going athlete must feel out of place—a > 
anachronism almost, like Dick Turpin or Sir Galahad 


not knowing what to do in a world that will 0 
take them seriously. Here is the subtle psychological 
factor which the London penny Press calls effeminacy; 
plainly it faces the alleged spirit of Cambridge on the 
same hopeless terms as the Cavaliers faced the New 
Model. 

There is much to be said for the point of view, até 
so unexpected a person as the captain of th 
Cambridge XV gave a warning to the same effect # 
the Cambridge Union last week. But it is one thing 
to lose interest in games-worship as an outgrow! 
stage of development, superseded by more vital claims, 
and quite another to fall away out of mere slackness 


because the physical demands imposed by competition 
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too severe. Since men who habitually represent 
heir colleges in any form of sport are now certainly 
,minority, and sometimes a very small minority, we 
sight safely assume that Oxford is following one of 
these two courses, but the question is, which? A 

jsan of games would probably say slackness, and 
night find a good deal of evidence to back his case. 
put so far as such generalized comparisons can fairly 
ie applied Oxford is not slack. It may be harder 
ip raise Slaves for the oar than at Cambridge, but it 
is far easier to raise recruits for schemes of research 
om such lines as archeological excavation, which 

ise hard work and the possible advancement of 
sme intelligent purpose. In spite of early hours and 
of widespread distaste for anything that looks like 
nilitarism the O.T.C. is strong and voraciously keen. 
There is, in fact, a definite turning from the unreal 
gtificial struggle of athletics towards fields which an 
American might describe as ‘‘ real-life endeavour.” 
This also is perhaps a minority tendency, and is at 
ay rate quite undeveloped yet; the mass of the 1927 
wdergraduates are sound, normal, undistinguished 
people, uniform, and a little anxious to please, moral 
without talking about it, who hardly ever lose their 
tempers, get drunk, or exhibit strong enthusiasm, and 
want a religion badly but cannot find one. (Of course 
this is a very general sketch; undeniably, for example, 
there are few towns where so many men are seen 
dunk, but they may’ truthfully be called a noisy 
minority.) 

No responsible observer would be likely to argue 
that Oxford is passing through anything but an 
eclipse of brilliance, and almost of promise too; future 
great leaders or the embryos of first-rate minds are not 
conspicuous. Worse, there is a tinge of defeatism, 
which showed itself strongly in the first Union debate 
of this term; a disposition to accept it as a fact that 
America has beaten us at our own game and that we 
must resign ourselves to the inevitable; a profound 
distrust of the Capitalist system accompanied not by 
hot revolutionary ideas but by a clammy conviction 
that although it is inefficient, unfair, and the promise 
of its improvement a chimera, we must accept things 
as they, are and go on taking our places in the world 
without hoping, either to improve the present order or 
to supersede it. That is not, perhaps, a very wide- 
spread attitude, nor a deliberately formulated one, but 
it is there, and it is not challenged, but taken for 
granted as a natural assumption. There is no real 
tension between extremes—much less than in the outer 
world at any rate. It is an almost uniform uneventful 
procession along the via media. 

_ Yet with much to justify despondency, despondency 
Is not the outcome. However little definite promise 
there may be, the potentialities are encouraging. 
When things settle down enough to allow a new world- 
mind to start crystallizing, like the mind of the 
eighteenth century or the Darwinian age, there will 
be congenial soil for it at Oxford. Until values are 
stabilized again, universities, which depend on stability 


| for their chief function, are more or less impotent. 


The present Oxford generation knows enough to know 


| that it cannot presume to be certain about anything, 
and it is this, not degeneracy, which paralyses the 


development of any direction or depth of purpose. It 
s partly on this account that while the Oxford life has 
lost nothing in pleasantness there is little wish to 
prolong it; everyone is anxious to get through and 
plunge into the fray. While some authorities deplore 
the overcrowding of the University, others are con- 
‘tantly and vainly trying to induce men to stay up for 
our years instead of three; even in Balliol this prob- 
em of quick turnover is acute. On the other hand 
there is a small class which lingers on, taking dip- 
lomas in anthropology, geography, education, or any- 
ing else that offers to kill time while waiting for 
appointments. 
The fanfares of the Oxford Preservation Trust have 
led away, and further comment will hardly be called 


for until its deeds, or the lack of them, have become 
apparent. Sir Michael Sadler’s second letter (published 
in this Review last week) is so disarming that I must 
accept his change of attitude without inquiring too 
closely whether the vulnerable early standpoint was 
due to failure to realize the existing powers (and 
therefore the responsibilities) of the Corporation, or 
merely to an unfortunate choice of emphasis. Most 
certainly there is room for a body to advise the City 
Council and keep it up to the mark on questions of 
amenities, although, as Sir Michael Sadler recog- 
nizes, such a body already exists (in theory at least) 
under the Act. But one point in an otherwise unim- 
peachable statement needs challenging, especially since 
there is complete disagreement upon it among the 
spokesmen of the Trust. Why should we have to 
contemplate an Oxford of 150,000 inhabitants? The 
Master of University belongs to a generation used to 
automatic growth; perhaps he does not realize that 
the population is this country is rapidly becoming 
stationary, and has at most thirty years of petty 
increase before it as things are going, followed not 
improbably by an actual shrinkage. The concurrent 
expansion of towns is a thing of the past; future civic 
growth will be at the expense of neighbours. Why 
should Oxford swamp herself with nearly 100,000 
extra inhabitants lured from Coventry? Has the Trust 
calculated how deep they will bury Oxford at the 
modern prescribed density of twelve houses to the 
acre? Such opinions in those who constitute them- 
selves the watchdogs of Oxford’s inheritance may well 
give cause for mistrust. If they can secure a proper 
town-planning scheme and whip up public opinion to 
see that it is honestly carried out, they will do more 
than any Million Fund could with things drifting on 
uncontrolled. The Corporation (with the honourable 
exception of the Mayor) is afraid of the vested 
interests of builders, tradesmen, and industrialists; 
until it can be made even more afraid of the jealous 
guardians of what Oxford stands for the devastation 
will not cease. 


GLADSTONE UNDER THE 
MICROSCOPE 


By A. A. B. 


appreciating Gladstone’s eloquence and 

earnestness, could not suppress their anxiety 
as to his future. Both saw, the first at the begin- 
ning and the second in the middle of his career, how 
almost certainly before he had done Gladstone would 
earn the application of Dryden’s lines on Shaftesbury : 

Restless, unfix’d in principles and place, 

In power unpleas’d, impatient of disgrace. 
They are withering lines, but in the course of his long 
career Gladstone deserved every word of them. Mr. 
Osbert Burdett* has the advantage of being able to 
look at that career steadily and as a whole. He has 
placed the statesman, still regarded by many as the 
greatest of the nineteenth century, under a lens of 
unusual power, and he finds little but a beautiful voice 
and an inexhaustible vitality. 

And that is all there is to be found. I wish that 

I had come across some of Mr. Osbert Burdett’s 
work before, because as a critic he seems to have 
the root of the matter in him. Of our younger writers 
(I assume he is in that class) Mr. Burdett strikes me 
as one of the very few who meet Matthew Arnold’s 
definition of the qualities of a real critic, disinterested- 
ness and justness or balance of mind. No better proof 
of this can be given than my ignorance of his, politics 
after reading his book. I wish we had more of this 
scientific criticism, ruthless but just, applied to our 


W. E. Gladstone.” By Osbert Burdett. Constable. 12s. 6d. 


M ACAULAY in 1839 and Bagehot in 1860, while 
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current literature. Not that it could stem the tide 
of rubbish: but it might keep some of us out of its 
way. 

Disraeli said of Peel, not behind his back but to his 
face, that his life had been ‘‘ one vast appropriation 
clause.” Gladstone was Peel’s pupil and protégé. 
The birth and education of the two were the same. 
Both were the sons of Lancashire commercial men, 
and the one from Harrow and the other from Eton 
proceeded to Christ Church. Gladstone’s power of 
speech and exuberant energy were greater than Peel’s; 
and Peel, though a religious man, had nore of Glad- 
stone’s overflowing piety. Morally and mentally 
Gladstone was an intensified Peel. 


Gladstone had no principle except what is vulgarly 
called ‘‘ going with the times,” and he was quite 
humble, if not always intelligible, about it. When he 
found that his theory of Church and State would not 
go down, he discarded it at once; in Mr. Burdett’s 
delicious phrase, ‘‘ it was part of his humility not to 
be the last upholder of a losing cause.” I noticed 
something of this humility in the House of Commons. 
Under Lord Randolph Churchill’s most outrageous 
attacks Gladstone would assume the expression of sad 
but merited suffering. Towards Mr. Louis Jennings, 
who had written a malicious book about him, Glad- 
stone always behaved with ostentatious courtesy, as 
who should say, ‘‘ I deserve your blows and worse.” 
If he was like this in public, his letters and diaries 
discover more severe self-depreciation, which was 
genuine. 


Gladstone’s life was one vast appropriation clause 
because he had no confidence himself, no inner light, 
as he called it. It was not that this self-torturing 
sophist failed to find the inner light; it was not there; 
as the cold dissector observes more than once, there 
was nothing but the unquenchable energy and the 
melodious vocal chords. Socrates had his Jdaiuwy, 
and Gladstone had his, referred to as God, Providence, 
the Almighty. ‘‘ Providence directed that my mind 
should find its food in other pastures than those in 
which my youthfulness would have loved to seek it.” 
This sentence, quoted by Mr. Burdett from Gladstone’s 
reason for not taking Holy Orders, supplies the 
leit-motif of his whole life. With many variants, the 
most sudden and apparently shameless changes of 
policy and party were directed from on high, the 
instructions of an omniscient power, of whom the 
statesman was the unworthy but selected instrument. 
Not only Gladstone but all his family and relations 
used this language, so that criticism became blas- 
phemy. Apart from the alarm caused by his policy, 
much of the anger felt by opponents was due to this 
attempt to cover his deeds by divine sanction. 
Labouchere was not the only one to feel annoyed by 
the Grand Old Man’s assurance that God Almighty 
put the aces up his sleeve. 


As a biographical essayist Mr. Burdett belongs to 
the school of Mr. Lytton Strachey and M. André 
Maurois. He does not weary his readers with a 
detailed chronological account of politics, and there 
are here only one or two short quotations from 
speeches. The politics are used as the illustration of 
the analysis of character. It is not difficult to prove 
that Gladstone took everything from his age and gave 
it nothing back. He entered Parliament in 1832 as a 
Tory Protectionist. In 1845 he became a Conservative 
Free Trader and voted for the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
For the next thirteen years (1846-59) he hovered 
between the two parties as a Peelite, accepting the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer in ’52 from Lord 
Aberdeen, a Tory. In 1859 he voted in favour of Lord 
Derby’s Government, and three weeks later took office 
under Lord Palmerston. After Palmerston’s death he 
became Prime Minister, and, ‘‘ unmuzzled,” dis- 
established the Irish Church, and began his attack on 
landlords. Freed from the restraint of Oxford and 
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Palmerston, he started his final phase as a dem e, 
and the setter of the masses against the classes, [ft jg 
evidence of Mr. Burdett’s detachment and politica 
insight that he defends Gladstone most sympatheti 
for the last act in the drama, the crowning infam 
as Tories regarded it. Up to December, 1885, Glaq. 
stone had given no hint that his mind on the subject 
of the legislative union of Ireland and Britain was 
different from that of every other English politician 
But the memory of his master, Peel, was strong y 
him. Without consulting anybody he resolved to 
repeal the Union, just as Peel, without consultj 
anyone, repealed the Corn Laws. But the result was 
different. Peel lost his party but carried his measure 
Gladstone lost both his party and his measure. 


THE BOOKS THAT CHANGE THE 
WORLD 


By Hivarre BELLoc 


HE other day I was occupying myself 

in reading Calvin’s ‘ Institute ’ (which you 

may also call if you like ‘“ Institutes"), 
I do not know whether many other people have 
acquainted themselves with this book. I had 
to turn to it in the course of my trade. It is 
not very interesting. But upon one thing every. 
one seems to be agreed, which is, that it was of 
sudden and vast effect. 

Now I could not help wondering as I read 
whether this universal verdict were right or no, 
I do not say I have come to a conclusion on the 
matter, for I have not. I hold my judgment 
in suspense: yet I incline to doubt more and 
more, was there a true relation of cause and 
effect between the publication of this book and 
the organization everywhere within ten years of 
a solid structure combating the old religion and 
setting up in Europe a new kind of church with 
its own new organization, its own new doctrine, 
discipline, and all the rest of it? 

At first sight the question seems a foolish one. 
There is no doubt that before the book appeared 
no such organization, no such body or church, 
was anywhere discoverable. There is no doubt 
that within a few years of the book’s appearance 
such a body was discoverable spread every 
where throughout the West, and giving that tone 
to the Reformation which has lasted for nearly 
four hundred years. Nor is there any doubt 
that you will find the main lines, at least, of this 
great change in Calvin’s book. But I note that 
the effect is out of all proportion to the cause. 
It is this which makes me hesitate. I can see 
no reason why any man reading the ‘ Institute’ 
should suddenly be struck with fervour for the 
new scheme, and I could not help wondering 
whether there were not some common caus 
behind the book and the political fact which 
followed. 

It is an obvious truism that no book will be of 
effect unless it finds a receptive medium. It 
would be no good trying the ‘ Pilgrim's 
Progress ’ on in County Clare, nor would the 
‘ Pleasant Sunday Afternoon’ have much truck 
with Corneille. If that book which put most 
clearly what it wanted to say, and was followed 
by a most prodigious sequel and _ seeming 
consequence (I mean  Rousseau’s ‘ Contral 
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Social”) had had no one to appeal to but an 
gdience of retired professional politicians, all 
fich, they might have got fun out of it, but 
grtainly not conviction. There was lying ready 
for Calvin’s book a fervent mass of protest, 
which wanted to be told of some way out, where- 
by they could get rid of the old without 
destroying society. But why that way out? 
And how can we believe that the mere state- 
ment in the book of a certain scheme of things, 

without fire, lucid, but lacking enthusiasm, 
would suddenly create the frenzied cavalry charges 
of the religious wars, the enthusiasts on the 
Scotch hills, and the formidable vision of 
Geneva ? 

It may be argued that these books, which look 
as though they change the world, are themselves 
much more effects than causes. Indeed, we 
know that many of these great changes have 


- come with no book at all to herald them, though 


few have come without some book to summarize 
them sooner or later. It would seem as though the 
great movement in history arose like the sudden 
waves heaving out of the deep sea in calm 
weather, and rolling forth incomprehensibly 
under no wind. The emotion once produced may 
or may not make a book, may or may not create 
an organism. But can we give to these most 
famous books, these books which are immediately 
followed by tremendous things, the name of causes ? 
Are those men justified who regret that they 
were born too late to have written the Koran? 
Or again, would it have been enough to write 
the book? Is it the genius of a man shining 
through the book which produces the result, or 
is it rather that the book coincides with a 
great happening in the mind of man, so that 
the author, of whatever genius, is but the 
instrument of this mood ? 

Supposing this doubt to be resolved in the 
affirmative: supposing we were to come to the 
conclusion that the book did not indeed produce 
the thing, and that the mighty effects of 
Calvinism, of the Republic, of modern 
Collectivism, did not spring from the ‘ Institute,’ 
from the ‘ Contrat,’ from that abominably bor- 
ing, endless haystack, Marx’s ‘Kapital’? Are we 
then to conclude that no books are of such effect ? 
Must we condemn to despair those thousands of 
young ambitious men dying to change the world 
by the typewritten word, and those myriads and 
myriads of rather more elderly women engaged 
in the same task? God forbid! There is, I 
fancy, a kind of book which certainly influences 
the world directly and, it may be truly said, has 
an original cause to the effect it creates. It is not 
the book which merely expresses what its audience 
was already feeling in a confused fashion, nor 
the book which fires enthusiasm by rhetoric; 
but the book which tells clearly the discovery 
of some truth, with the evidence for the same. 

at, as it seems to me, is quite certainly a point 
of departure; of such books you can say, 
“This made all the difference ”*—when you find 
them out! But remember that the greater part 
of them remain unknown. ‘There are some 
very famous, of which the most famous, and 
the most deservedly famous, is Descartes’s 
Discourse on Method. There is the ‘ Principia ’ 
of Newton. But I believe there to be a great 


number which have such particular effect and 
remain known to but a few. I notice some- 
times, in the life around me, that men begin 
talking more and more in terms of this or that, 
which had been unfamiliar to them thirty years 
ago, and that the way in which they handle the 
thing distinctly points to some obscure book 
written for a few hundred readers, most of whom 
will forget where they read, and many of them 
soon convinced that the ideas were original to 
themselves. 

Of what book, for instance, can you say that 
it was the origin in the modern world of our 
present attitude towards physical science? (By 
which phrase I do not mean our present attitude 
towards the body of ascertained and proved fact 
in physical science, but our attitude towards that 
old-fashioned mode of thought which we 
associate with the discredited word “ scientist.’’) 
Will you find me the book which started the 
ball rolling of that mood whereby that curious 
smile lights up on the face of men when they 
hear such words as ‘ether,’ ‘“‘ natural 
selection,’’ or still worse ‘‘ the crust of the 
earth.’’ (Here I must admit in fairness that the 
latter is only a survival: still, even I can 
remember the time when the Molten Interior, 
with a thin crust outside, was dogma.) Or 
again, who started that revival of Thomism 
which, though it has had no effect here as yet, is 
so increasingly marked upon the continent of 
Europe? There have been many books on that 
line. I doubt whether you will find one which 
you can point to as the origin. 

In this same connexion let me conclude with 
a consoling thought. The epoch-making works 
of our own time are worth nothing. Is it not 
a pure joy to remember this? Every year for 
twenty years past or more there has appeared at 
least one book, and usually half a dozen, 
announced not only by their publishers and 
through advertisement, nor only by the poor 
devils of reviewers, as changing the whole spirit 
of man: upon War, upon Theology, upon 
History. Their fame lasts, when they are very 
great, for three months; when they are of a 
lesser rank, for ten days. And the modern 
world goes on in its bumping rut downhill. 
Nor do any of these books have any enduring 
effect. 

Lord! What a regiment we have had of 
them! The book before the war to show that 
modern war was impossible, because it would 
cost so much; the book after the war that showed 
how paying enormous tribute to a foreign 
nation ruined that nation and enriched your- 
self; the book showing that you couldn't fly 
through the air or if you did it was a waste of 
time; the book showing that flying through the 
air was the key to all victory, wealth, happiness 
and repose; the book showing that fleets could 
never hold the narrow seas; the book showing 
that they were more triumphant than ever in 
the narrow seas; the book opening the glorious 
future of man; the book which showed clearly 
that the world had long ago cut its own throat. 

And my delight is that they are still going 
on! Why, it was only this morning that I 
came across yet another book; this time upon 


the revelations ef the Great Pyramid. 
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IN BARSETSHIRE 
By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


LMOST every night for the last few weeks 
Ai have taken a little holiday. When I 

have gone to bed I have also gone to 
Barsetshire. There are a good many actual 
counties about which I know less than I do about 
this Barset. Huntingdon, Bedford and Here- 
ford are not so real to me. How could they be? 
I do not visit them every night just before I go 
to sleep and am hardly ever told what is going 
on there. But I know what is happening in 
Barset. Let me give you the news. Mr. 
Harding has left Hiram’s Hospital; Proudie is 
Bishop and Arabin is now Dean; Mary Thorne 
has come into a fortune and married Frank 
Gresham; Lucy Robartes is now Lady Lufton 
and very handsome she looks; Lily Dale has 
refused Johnny Eames, who is doing so well up 
in London; poor Mr. Crawley has been accused 
of stealing a cheque for twenty pounds and 
Archdeacon Grantly is worried about the 
Plumstead foxes. 

So you see—if you are sensible enough to be a 
fellow student of Trollope—that I am now deep 
in the ‘ Last Chronicle’ again, and that Mrs. 
Proudie is about to be killed off at any moment. 
If Trollope had not overheard that fellow at his 
club declaring that he was sick and tired of 
Mrs. Proudie, he would never have killed her 
off as he did, and we might have had half-a-dozen 
more stories of Barset and all the folk we have 
come to know so well. Confound that wretched 
clubman! Mrs. Proudie was worth ten of him. 
Why couldn’t somebody have killed him off? 
If he didn’t like to read about Mrs. Proudie, 
there was nothing to prevent him from leaving 
Trollope alone. People overlook this little fact 
when they take up such a hoity-toity attitude 
about books. There is no law compelling you 
to read books you dislike, so why not pass on to 
what you do like, without making a fuss? I 
trust there is some bookless inferno set apart for 
these spoilers and interrupters of literature, for 
persons from Porlock and clubmen who are 
bored by Mrs. Proudie. 

Barset is a capital place to end the day in 
because it is so different from the rest of the 
world we know. It is indeed a haven of rest. 
True, there are many things not found there 
that are good in themselves. Thus there is no 
poetry in Barset; no light that never was on 
land or sea; no golden romantic haze, such as 
you may discover, any early morning in spring, 
transfiguring the meadows and streams near 
Richard Feverel’s home. Barset is a place with- 
out atmosphere. Sun, moon, and stars there 
are merely astronomical terms. If you tried to 
tell the people of Barchester about Moby Dick, 
they would have you locked up. I was about to 
say that Don Quixote would have been given 
only half-an-hour in which to leave the city, but 
then I remember our old friend, Mr. Harding, 
who, I will swear, would have taken Don 
Quixote under his roof and, no doubt, would 
have played the ’cello to him. 

Just as there is no poetry, so too there are no 
high spirits, none of those colossal absurdities 


that are so much larger than life that they ap 
teally poetical, being evidences not of what lif 
is but of what it ought to be. Mr. Micawhe 
can find his way to Canterbury, but you may be 
sure that he could never find his way ty 
Barchester, which has neither corn nor coals fo, 
him; there is no clerkship awaiting Dig 
Swiveller there and no nursing, either by day of 
night, that could possibly fall into the grasp o 
Mrs. Gamp. I do not mean to say that there 
is no fun, for there is plenty of that—think 
of the Stanhopes (who might have come strai 
out of the Chelsea fiction of our time) at the 
Proudie’s party—but there is certainly no 
enchanting idiocy, there are no divinely daft 
characters. These can only exist in a rich 
atmosphere, full of haze and sudden gleams from 
some far-away strange sun. 


On the other hand, though, there are no 
nerves, no obsessions, no unconscious minds, 
in Barset. (Mr. Crawley, who seems to have 
stalked in from another world, is the exception) 
It is a great relief to spend some time in the 
company of characters who know what they are 
doing, who have set their minds on marrying 
the prettiest girl in the village, or on havi 
five hundred a year, and do not drearily 
chatter their lives away. That the county 
has very few ideas, I will freely confess, 
Though the foreground is black with clergymen, 
there is precious little religion in Barset. Mr, 
Crawley is the only one who continually bothers 
about God, and he is obviously an odd fish 
and only escapes not being a gentleman by the 
skin of his teeth. And although we hear a 
certain amount of talk about politics and even 
assist at an election or two, the politics are not 
very real, merely a matter of being for or against 
the Duke of Omnium, of red posters and blue 
posters. 


Music and pictures and books are mentioned 
too, but it is obvious that nobody in Barset 
really cares a fig about art. A man who talked 
zesthetics there would soon find himself dining 
at home every night. No, Barset does not 
trouble itself with any concern for ideas. It is 
a place crammed with real things, such as 
puddings and mortgages and horses and marriage 
settlements and port. That is one reason—I 
feel it is an act of treachery even to whisper it, 
but the truth most be told—why the evenings 
are so dull here. You must have noticed that. 
Everyone begins to yawn about half-past nine. 
Once the children have been seen to bed, the 
horses stabled, the dinner eaten and the decanter 
handed round, there is nothing more to do. 
That is why Mrs. Proudie is such a godsend to 
the place. She put a stop to the whist that old 
Bishop Grantly introduced into the Palace 
itself, but she set going all manner of intrigues 
that stirred everybody up and made it possible 
to keep an evening going fairly briskly until 
half-past ten. She hurled topics for excited talk 
into the county like bricks into a dull pool. I 
do not like to think what Barset must have 
been like between stories, as it were, after the 
marriage had been made or the preferment, when 
everybody was supposed to be living happily 
ever after: It must have been incredibly dull, 
all perfunctory sermons, puddings and yawns. 
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That does not matter, however, because we 
find our way there when something is 
jappening, not enough to leave us gasping or 
jart-sick but just enough to make us travel 
bappily from Barchester to Allington, Gresham- 
bury to Hogglestock, in quest of the latest news. 
There is a fine balance between excitement and 
asense of solid comfort. We feel as if we were 
ding a week or two with pleasant old friends 
wd had found that they had got up a little 
gandal or intrigue just to help us to pass the 
jong mornings and evenings. I know no fiction 
that suggests better than this a comfortable rest- 
ful holiday. That does not mean that I would 
like my contemporaries to be Trollopes. If they 
gave us such a world as we find in Barset, they 
would be merely faking, making an absurd pre- 
tence that a middle-aged Queen Victoria was still 
on the throne. We are, it seems, all nerves and 
baffled aspirations, whirling in ideas and drifting 
inconduct, always talking and thinking about love 
and finding no place of rest in it, members of a 
social order that is like a kaleidoscope, so free to 
do what we please that we do nothing but wonder 
what is worth doing, so far removed from the 
people who shaped their lives under certain fixed 
conditions that we are never sure whether we are 
lords of destiny or mere gnats in the hour’s sun- 
shine; and our novelists must write about us as 
they find us. In theory, it is such times as these, 
when everybody is so free, so crammed with 
ideas, so ready to talk about anything or make 
any experiment in conduct, that ought to pro- 
duce the most exciting and gorgeous novels. 
But I am beginning to doubt whether actual 
practice is bearing out the theory. Those people 
in Barset, so comfortable, so dull, so limited in 
their ideas, so rigidly fixed in their social life, 
are better people to read about than those clever 
fellows and bold girls who drift from studio to 
night-club, from Oxford to Florence, in the 
novels that pile up on our tables. ‘‘ Very clever, 
very sensitive, prettily done’? we murmur after 
having read a few chapters or so, but we have no 
objection to leaving these people to chatter away 
in their own company, and some of us hurry 
away to Paddington and take the train again 
to Barchester, to secure a place at the dinner- 
table of Thorne of Ullathorne or to peep into 
poor Bishop Proudie’s study. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, who was always hitting 
nails on the head, banged one of them most 
happily when he remarked in a letter: ‘‘I lay 
in bed this morning for a little and read 
Trollope. I’m afraid it’s no good anyone telling 
me that Thackeray is a better novelist than 
Trollope. . . . Trollope starts off with an ordinary 
people, that bore you in life and in books, and 
makes an epic of them because he understands 
affection, which the others take for granted or 
are superior about. I wish there were a Trollope 
movement, it would be so healthy.” There— 
as the preachers used to say—is a thought for 

week. In how many recent and much 
talked of novels is there even a glint of affection ? 
The only thing that puzzles me in this passage 
of Raleigh’s is his lying in bed in the morning 
feading Trollope. Evening, I am sure, is the 
Proper time, so that you can have a pleasant 
rendezvous with Sleep in the close at Barchester. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


G The Editor of the Saturpay REviEW welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 


4 Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


ON THE GOTHIC AND OTHER NUISANCES 


SIR,—Mr. MacColl’s article in your last numpe 
must have been intended to provoke criticism: I 
should myself like to make a few comments, if I may 
be permitted, on that part of it which deals with the 
use of the Gothic style in Oxford. His objections to 
that style, if I understand him rightly, are, chiefly, 
two: that it is ‘‘ needlessly expensive,’’ and that it is 
‘** gloomy and inconvenient.’’ On the former point I 
am entirely incompetent to speak: and it may be 
that this is a valid, and if so a final, argument against 
the use of the traditional methods of building here. 
But if this is so, let us be frank about it: let us admit 
that it renders all other arguments superfluous, or 
that, if they have any use, it is only to temper our 
regret for an inevitable deprivation. But until we 
have had an authoritative pronouncement on this 
point, the second point is still worth discussion. 

I occupy in New College a set of rooms in Garden 
Quad, which is built in the perfected Classic manner 
of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 
In these rooms the exterior symmetry which that per- 
fected manner demands has produced curious results. 
My sitting-room, which is large, has only one window, 
and that faces north. My bedroom, which is small, 
has three windows, all facing east and commanding 
a superb view of the garden, which I am only able te 
enjoy while dressing and undressing. The only room 
in the set which ever gets any sun is the coal cellar. 

Contrast with this that portion of our New Build- 
ings which is locally known as ‘‘ Pandy,’’ the stair- 
cases to the east of the Robinson Tower. In these 
sets every sitting-room faces south, and receives all 
the sun that our climate allows: only bedrooms look 
on Hollywell. It is not easy to imagine rooms that 
are better arranged, purely from the point of view of 
convenience. If I admit that in spite of all this I 
prefer to live in Garden Quad, it is because no one 
seriously suggests that, esthetically, ‘‘ Pandy ’’ can 
compete with it: but it is not Mr. MacColl who will 
maintain that beauty is in any way a matter of 
** styles.’’ 

Mr. MacColl’s article may elicit a more official reply 
than this: I was only anxious to illustrate a small 
point from my own experience. 

I am, etc., 
W. G. Hayter 

New College, Oxford 


THE PRAYER BOOK 


SIR,—May I suggest to your readers the danger 
which the cause of comprehension and tolerance in 
the Church of England would incur if the attacks on 
the proposed revision of the Prayer Book were to 
succeed? Many people have assumed that Protes- 
tantism and the cause of the Reformation are opposed 
to the Book because Bishop Knox and his friends are 
Protestants. This is not the case: the New Book has 
also been steadily opposed by the Anglo-Catholic 
organization: in fact its enemies are the extremists 
on both sides. The Liberal Catholics, like Bishop 
Gore, and the Liberal Evangelicals, like Bishop Bur- 
roughs, are supporters of it; and its opponents include 
most of the extremists and obscurants in the Church. 

Indeed, it should be remembered that the proposed 
new Prayer Book owes its existence to the movement 
against disorder in the Church, and to a considered 
attempt to maintain the Reformation settlement. A 
Royal Commission reported on the matter more than 
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twenty years ago, and showed that the disorders in 
the Church could not be remedied while the Prayer 
Book was unrevised; because everybody was obliged 
to break the law, the Bishops themselves included. 
A revision to bring the Prayer Book up to date was 
therefore called for, and upon its revision the Church 
Assembly and the Convocation have been at work ever 
since. They have done their work extraordinarily 
well, as a student of the subject like myself can testify. 
The passing of their work in the new Book into law 
will make it at last possible for every bishop to obey 
the law himself and to demand obedience from all 
the clergy. This demand will be accepted by all reason- 
able men, without any need for compulsion. 

The question at issue is really whether the Church 
of England is to be frozen into a static condition. In 
the first century of its existence the Prayer Book was 
revised five times, since 1662 it has not been revised 
at all. 

The whole realm of thought and knowledge has 
changed within the last three generations; and the 
opportunity of making the Prayer Book dynamic again 
now occurs. Of course, every one of us would like 
some things in which are not there; but modern 
thought does pervade the new work, and we are 
no longer required to base marriage upon Moses, to 
assume that infants are natural objects of God’s 
wrath, or to assign to eternal damnation those who 
differ about the nice distinctions of the Athanasian 
Creed. The new Communion Service, about which so 
much has been said (though no one will be obliged to 
use it) is, as all liturgiologists would agree, more 
liberal than the old, and more free from the danger 
of being mixed up with magic. 

In fact, if Parliament passes the Prayer Book the 
Church of England recovers from the danger of being 
one of the static churches. 

I am, etc., 
King’s College, London Percy DEARMER 


REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


SIR,—May I thank Mr. Williams for his 
courteous and interesting explanation why the 
Liberal Party appear incapable of having a 
unanimous opinion on any subject? I regret that 
I am unable to agree with his diagnosis, because 
I feel that the absence of any generally accepted 
principles must be a serious handicap to any 
political party. 

The differences in the Liberal Party are funda- 
mental and of long standing. Every important 
political event emphasizes their existence. In the 
critical days of the general strike the conduct of 
Mr. Lloyd George was such that Lord Oxford and 
Asquith and many other distinguished Liberal 
leaders found it impossible to co-operate with him. 
Even the most enthusiastic supporter of the Liberal 
Party must have found it impossible to believe that 
both his principal leaders were in the right. 

Since the general strike the funds of Mr. 
Lloyd George have enabled him to procure a certain 
unity at Party Headquarters, but this cohesion is 
due to the cashbox rather than to the conscience. It 
is a triumph of the purse and not of principles. 

Since Mr. Lloyd George has acquired possession 
of the Liberal Party the most prominent political 
question has been the Trades Unions Act. On the 
third reading of this measure: 

Five Liberals voted in favour. 


Fourteen Liberals voted against. 
Seventeen Liberals did not vote. 


Is it any wonder that the average elector feels 
that on any particular political question no one 
knows what the Liberal Party stands for or what 
their policy will be? 

The talk of a great Liberal revival is the largest 
practical experiment in Couéism yet attempted. 


One is reminded that: 


An optimist fell ten storeys ; 

As he passed each window bar 

He shouted to his friends inside, 

‘All right so far.’’ 
At the next election the Liberal Party will com 

to earth. 
I am, etc., 
GorDon C. Toucne 

7 Richmond Mansions, S.W.5 


EX-SERVICE MENTAL CASES 


SIR,—On Armistice Day our thoughts were guide 
to the Cenotaph, where His Majesty the King, th 
Royal Princes, and the High Officers of State  stoog 
to do homage to a million men of our Empire who 
passed into the life beyond during the terrible conflict 
between 1914 and 1918. 

In thousands of British homes there are today 
ex-Service men suffering loneliness in the agony of 
long waiting nights, with secret fears hidden even 
from wives and mothers who knew them when 
were stalwart lads before the war. These are th 
men who, by reason of their nervous disability, ar 
unable to plead for themselves. These are the me 
that the Ex-Services Welfare Society assists. During 
the past twelve months over £20,000 has been spent 
in giving treatment and employment to ex-Service ma 
in the Society’s homes, which are named after me, 
and providing after-care and relief to many others an 
their families. 

Many pitiful stories could be told of the cases 
received. The Ex-Services Welfare Society is the only 
organization which deals exclusively with the mentally 
disabled, whose disability, though not apparent to the 
human eye, deserves the same consideration as thos 
who are physically afflicted. 

The greatest problem in dealing with the after-car 
of these men, when they have benefited by the treat 
ment, is to find them suitable employment, and in this 
connexion I am proud to say that the Ex-Services Wel 
fare Society has recently established a really suitable 
industry at the home at Leatherhead, where thos 
mentally disabled ex-Service men who are unable to 
take part again in the competitive industrial world 
are rendered productive and self-supporting on 4 
business basis. 

I warmly invite the public to visit these homes, and| 
trust that this appeal for funds for the Ex-Services 
Welfare Society, which is registered under the War 
Charities Act, 1916, and which is run most efficiently 
and economically, will receive the support of the ever 
generous public in Armistice week. 

Cheques should be sent to me at this address, and 
they will be most gratefully acknowledged. 

I am, etc., 
FREDERICK MILNER, 

Ex-Services Welfare Society, President 

York Mansion, 
94 Petty France, Westminster, S.W.1 


THE GRAMMAR OF COLLECTIVE NOUNS 


SIR,—It is notorious that the art of speaking ani 
writing English is hardly taught in the schools ¢ 
English-speaking countries, and that, in consequent 
grammatical speech and writing are more rare in the 
‘English ’’ countries than they are, perhaps, in 
other of the civilized lands in the world. 

In particular, it seems that there is much confusio 
as to the grammatical treatment of collective nouts 
It is customary to treat such words as ‘‘ committee, 
‘* crowd,’’ ‘* majority ’’ and a host of others as plurals. 
So we read that ‘‘ the Government are considering 
an important social position, that ‘‘ the crowd took t 
law into their own hands,” and so on. The Educatio® 
Department of a County Council is not above sayil§ 
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“the Council have received your letter of the 

jnst.’’; and a bank goes further, and says that it 
“js prepared to act as trustee for the convenience of 
juin customers.’’ A leading newspaper matched this 
,few days ago with an announcement that “‘ the 
printers’ Pension Corporation is . . . appealing for 
$0,000 to enable them... to elect 100 printers 
ip their roll of pensioners.”’ 

The New Prayer Book, unfortunately, does nothing 
remedy the confusion of thought in this matter. 
Usiformly it treats ‘‘ the Church ’”’ as singular; but, 
gith astonishing inconsistency, it regards the cognate 
«assembly ’’ as a plural. Most astonishingly, also, 
evidently considers that ‘‘ clergy ”’ is plural. And 
mee the English clergy was the wonder of the world 
for its scholarship! Possibly it has never occurred to 
ay reporter to say that a meeting was graced by the 
attendance of ‘‘ three aristocracy ’’; but any reporter 
yho now says that ‘‘ ten clergy and sixteen laity ”’ 
attended a meeting will find support for his amazing 
statement in a book which is, in the main, the fruit 
of the labours of a learned clergy. 

Js it possible to hope that we who desire to speak 
English may have, some day, an Academy which shall 
be our guide ? 

I am, etc., 
F. H. J. Newton 

The Vicarage, Rickmansworth, Herts 


[Collective nouns like ‘‘ Government,’’ ‘* Cabinet,” 
cop may properly take a plural verb.— 


CHARLES KINGSLEY 


SIR,—May one who has no pretensions to the 
critical faculty, but is merely a great lover of books, 
express his gratitude to the Rev. Norman Rowsell for 
his interesting letter in defence of Charles Kingsley, 
in your issue of November 5? 

I profoundly agree with every word of that letter, 
and it is perhaps interesting—as bearing out 
Mr. Rowsell’s contentions—that the very few men I 
have met who had any intimate connexion with 
Kingsley—in those far-off Cambridge days in the 
‘fifties—were among the finest all-round Englishmen 
Ihave ever known. 

With much of your Reviewer’s article all lovers 
of Kingsley will be compelled to agree. He did 
attempt too many things; there is an amateurishness 
in much of his work that is at once detected by the 
specialist—and he did ‘‘ kill himself with overwork ” 
at 54. But, granting this, few surely will deny that 
he worked himself to death in noble causes: that he 
was not only a particularly great-hearted and 
chivalrous gentleman, but an author who loved 
England to the depth of his soul, and who, by his 
books, has helped many thousands of young English- 
men to love her too. Those who know his ‘ Letters 
and Memories ’ will be aware of the utter humility 
that was behind Kingsley’s vehemence and com- 
bativeness, and will perhaps think, as I do, that the 
man was infinitely finer than any of his books—highly 
as I think of them. 

Possibly the ‘‘ huge, blundering, male animals ”’ 
personified by ‘ Amyas Leigh’ may be irritating to 
those who have overlooked the Hakluyt Records, 
where Kingsley found them, and who prefer the intro- 
spective, neurotic, sex-complex creatures who are 
typical of so much of modern fiction; but I heartily 
hope that young England at least will always prefer 
their ‘Amyas Leigh,’ despite their faults, and I 
should not be greatly surprised if your Reviewer 

So too, 
I am, etc., 
Hat H. WIuiscrort 
Hamwith,’’ Ashby-de-la-Zouch 


D. G. ROSSETTI 


SIR,—It was with great pleasure that I read the 
article on Dante Gabriel Rossetti in your ‘‘ Back 
Number ”’ series of November 5. Your contributor’s 
reference to the poem, ‘ Sister Helen ’—surely one of 
the most difficult things to follow in all Rossetti’s 
range, albeit, as your contributor says, ‘‘ in its own 
sort unsurpassed ”"—prompts me to offer the informa- 
tion that this striking poem was parodied by H. D. 
Traill, and is to be found in his ‘ Recaptured Rhymes’ 
under the title of ‘ After Dilettante Concetti,’ con- 
cluding with a parody of Rossetti’s forty-sixth sonnet 
in the sonnet-sequence, ‘ The House of Life.’ Those 
of us who love and venerate our Rossetti will, I think, 
without exception, agree with your contributor that 
while ‘ Sister Helen’ is a great poem, verse of that 
sort ‘‘ is not fully expressive of Rossetti’s central 
interests and impulses.’’ 

I am, etc., 
S. MacLeasH 


4 P’s and Q’s are held over, owing to lack of space.—Ep. S.R. 


THE THEATRE 
THE MODERN MAID 


By Ivor BROowN 


Chance Acquaintance. By John Van Douten. The Criterion 
Theatre. 


The Peaceful Thief. By Audrey Lucas. The Arts Theatre 
Club. November 6 and 7. 


Tee popular Press gives the modern young 
woman very little peace. She appears to intrigue 
news editors as being one of the major mysteries 
of a universe which is, providentially, all question- 
marks. Along with Divinity itself, she shares the 
privilege of being such stuff as ‘‘ stunts ’’ are made 
on. When it is not God, it’s girls. On one thing, at 
least, agreement has been reached. There is a cate- 
gory of the modern female young about which it is 
possible, and sometimes profitable, to speak out. Some- 
times she is splendidly self-reliant and becomes a 
Cause; at other times she is of cock-tails all compact 
and becomes a Curse. As with the rival merits of brown 
bread and white, you pay your penny and you take 
your choice. There, at any rate, the pretty problem sits, 
throned halfway between the latest from Lambeth and 
the latest from Sandown Park. 

With so much carefully gathered and picturesquely 
presented information, we need not call upon the actor 
to continue his historic réle of abstract and brief 
chronicle. But Hamlet, with all his talk of chronicles 
and mirrors, inevitably suggests that the work of 
public comment now done in Fleet Street was expected 
in Southwark and we can still look hopefully to the 
stage if the papers have not brought us any certitude 
about this mystery of the modern girl. Yet once more 
curiosity is mocked. For here are two plays which 
put the creature plainly on view and all that we can 
discover is a personality sufficiently dual to be utterly 
different. Neither young lady, be it noted, is technic- 
ally sinful; both slide without falling, so that they 
have their virtue in common. It is when we pass 
from morals to manners that we find the distinction 
which really divides. Miss Jill Osborne, of ‘ Chance 
Acquaintance,’ is as vital as a puppy and as eager for 
fun, while Jennifer Gray, of ‘ The Peaceful Thief,’ 
suggests Shelley’s questions to the moon, so pale she 
is for weariness, and takes anything that comes with 
as little appetite or show of emotion as if it were hap- 
pening in Peru. Her friends are faint beyond any 
dream of the ’nineties and carry the mood of Castle 
Bunthorne with the deportment of Tired Tim. They 
cross the stage as one dim thing after another and I 
doubt whether Mr. James Fenwick, the scenic designer, 
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could have walked down Piccadilly with a lily in his 
neo-Georgian hand; so much of luggage would have 
been altogether too gross. Indeed, one almost doubted 
whether he could have passed, unsupported, from the 
door of Swan to that of Edgar. Is this wide gulf 
between the ruses and raptures of Jill and the lilies 
and languors of Jennifer and company to be accounted 
for geographically? Are we once more to write the 
essay on the influence of climate upon character? For 
Jill lived in St. John’s Wood and Jennifer in Blooms- 
bury. Unfortunately for any thesis on the variation 
of urban types, I have lived in both and never dis- 
covered any great difference of aeration or population. 
No, we are not going to learn anything here about the 
essential and unchangeable specimen of modern girl. 

But we shall have some entertainment. Mr. Van 
Douten starts with an hotel encounter, proceeds to 
raise hell amid the spacious solemnities of Hamilton 
Terrace, and ends up in a lodging-house where you 
might very well have expected to meet, among the 
moderns, Dick Swiveller himself. Well might the 
tenant of the rooms have belonged to that lodge of 
Glorious Apollos of which Richard was the ‘‘ Per- 
petual Grand.’’ I understand that, when this piece 
was first produced in an experimenta) way by the 
Repertory Players, it was altogether more gentle and 
discussed the ethics and the aftermath of ‘‘ picking- 
up ’’ in a vein of almost contemplative comedy. Now 
it has been redecorated on louder lines and Mr. 
Osborne, the father of adventurous Jill, must have 
been audible from Maida Vale to Camden Town when- 
ever there was a breeze at the breakfast table. No 
wonder that Jill was free of speech; she appeared to 
have all Basan in her pedigree and bull-roaring might 
well have been an inherited characteristic. When Jill 
and her chance acquaintance bolt from the parental 
tempest in St. John’s Wood, they turn to the digs of 
a bachelor who is as competent to soothe a testy 
landlady as any of the brisk young lodgers in Dickens. 
Of the landlady it need only be said that she is played 
by Miss Una O’Connor, whose sense of comedy is so 
immediate in its attack, so devastating in its actuality 
that again Dickensian is the only word. In the kind 
of acting that moves behind lace-curtains in a 
flannel dressing-gown, she is the equal of Miss Ada 
King. ‘‘ Manners, manners, manners,’’ sniggers the 
genteel lady of the house as her whisky proves repeti- 
tive. ‘‘ Humours, humours, humours,’’ say I of drol- 
lery at once so truthful and so large. 

Mr. Van Douten, I surmise, set out to tell us about 
manners and the modern girl and then was lured on 
from comment to absurd invention. The result was 
very good in parts and there was genuine domestic 
realism in the spectacle of Mrs. Osborne taking a 
trunk-call in the midst of a family row. I can forgive 
the author almost anything in the last act for the sake 
of Miss O’Connor, but I draw the line at the exploi- 
tation of bad eggs, and the vociferous endeavours of 
Mr. Osborne to show that there’s life in St. John’s 
Wood yet made me wish to hold my ears. The author 
had good service from his cast, but I thought that the 
production might have been tidier. However, there 
was amply good service provided by Miss Benita 
Hume, Miss Helen Haye, and Miss May Agate, while 
Mr. Bobbie Andrews was good as the shy youngster 
adopted for the evening by the more vigorous Jill. 
Mr. Clarke Smith’s portrait of the gay lodger was 
good enough to deserve such a landlady as Miss 
O’Connor, and that is large tribute. 

And so to Bloomsbury. Miss Lucas’s play is good 
enough to justify reflections on hereditary talent with- 
out being so professional as to make one tremble 
before precocity. The story is unassuming and artless 
enough to need concealment of persons behind screen 
and curtain. How Jennifer Gray, who kept a book- 
shop, and Martin, who painted scenery, parted and 
came together again is the matter; the theme is a 
little vague, but it is at least implied that young 
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couples who agree to live their own lives will oo} 
before the drudgery of being ‘‘ free” and fing that 
rartnership may actually be pleasant. A highly mory 
theme to proceed from the bleak amoralists of Miss 
Lucas’s Bloomsbury. There is a wan and Willowy 
dramatist who decorates his flat in the Palmersto, 
period. Indeed, there is as much Victorianism in th, 
raiment as there is Georgianism in the chatter, Ro 
the dramatist wears the very latest evening colla, 
which would have delighted Gladstone, while Marti, 
wears a dressing-gown which would have dazzjeg 
Disraeli. Miss Lucas gets plenty of fun from he 
company of exquisites whose gait and accents are th 
very form and fashion of fatigue. If Vivian Daunt, 
for instance, be taken for the modern girl we neg 
fear no positive harm from one who seems to be to 
bored to breathe. It is true that a vigorous past op 
the cricket-field and an amorous present in Blooms. 
bury were attributed to Martin, but Mr. Harold Scot 
removed all mercurial quality from the gentleman anj 
presented him as a mollusc. Miss Mollie Kerr, as 
Jennifer, and also as producer, set the key of toneless 
utterance and utter disillusion. Miss Millie Sim, Mr, 
Patrick Ludlow, and, again, Mr. Clarke Smith assiste 
entertainment. Rehearsal cannot have been easy sing 
I notice, comparing the first with a later programme, 
that four characters underwent last-minute chan 
It was a fair beginning for Miss Lucas, but she, a 
modern girl herself, has only befogged me about this 
matutinal enigma. I suppose I had better give it up 
for good and go back, for my breakfast reading, to 
cereals and sacraments. 


MUSIC 
THE CUNNING CRAFTSMAN 


N the beginning the musician made not only his 
| mes but the instrument he played. Of course, 

before the beginning, as you may read in any 
story-book, man discovered that pleasant sounds could 
be produced by plucking or scraping a stretched string, 
or by blowing down certain kinds of tubes. We neel 
not go back as far as that. Even Mr. Arnoli 
Dolmetsch has not gone back so far. He started with 
instruments that were already highly organized and 
were made at a time when the composer was also the 
executant and even sometimes the maker of the it 
strument. It has taken centuries to evolve from th 
musician-craftsmen the two glories of our age, the 
mass-produced pianoforte and the man who plays 
upon it. Mr. Dolmetsch was not to be dazzled, how 
ever; he had a shrewd notion that the age which pro 
duced Shakespeare would not have been content with 
music less good than his poetry—this long before the 
revival of Byrd and his fellowship—and that, if ther 
music sounded wrong or could not be played on modem 
instruments, it was more likely that the instruments 
rather than the music were at fault. So, why not, he 
said, play it upon the instruments for which it wa 
written ? 

The first reason ‘‘ why not” was that, for the most 
part the instruments did not exist in playable condition, 
and, when they did, no one knew how to use them. 
Mr. Dolmetsch set himself to find out. He bought olf 
instruments and, by a process of trial and erro, 
learnt to play them. We cannot be sure that th 
results of his experiments are accurate, that he makes 
the music sound as it did in the days whe 
it was written. But that uncertainty is a pat 
of the nature’ of music. We do _ not evel 
know, those of us who were not there, exactly 
how the ‘ Ring’ was played at its first pe 
formance, still less what Mozart’s quartets sounded 
like in 1785, or the Brandenburg concertos fifty yea's 
before that. How much less.can we tell what the 
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ijienists and violists and recorder-players made of the 

ic two centuries older still, whose very notation 
presents innumerable problems for the solution of 
gholars. Modern notation, with all its expression 
marks, is vague enough, but it is a model of scientific 
geuracy compared with the hazy indications of the 
fime when music was often committed to paper only 
ig order to assist the memory of the composer-per- 
former and to give the necessary information to his 
ysociates. Eighteenth-century music does not pre- 
got great difficulties, for its traditions have been per- 

ted and its idiom is the foundation of more 
modern styles. But, even so, scholars do not all agree 
shout the grace-notes in Bach, and no one knows what 
Handel did at the organ when ‘ The Messiah ’ was first 

ormed. A work so recent as the ‘ Rienzi’ Over- 
ture provides a choice of different readings in the 
“qrn’’ at the beginning of its main theme. 

We can judge Mr. Dolmetsch only by results. When 
he and his family play pieces for a consort of 
reorders, the secret of whose construction he has 
solved, not being permitted to applaud, we can 
oly remember how Pepys was made “really 
sick, just as I have formerly been when in 
lve with my wife’? by ‘‘ the wind-musique ”’ 
in ‘The Virgin Martyr,’ or Roger North’s 
description of the old English fantasies, ‘‘ which 
would seem a strange sort of music now, being an inter- 
woven humdrum compared with the brisk battuta 
derived from the French and Italian. . . . The old 
English music has passed for dull entertainment and 
I must agree it is so to impatient hearers; but I was 
ever pleased with it . . . and chiefly for the facility 
and sedateness of the music. It is not like a hurry 
of action, as looking on a battle, where the concern is 
for one side or other makes a pleasure, but like sitting 
ina pleasant cool air in a temperate summer evening, 
when one may think or look or not, and still be 
pleased.” After the orchestral battles of to-day, it 
is delightful indeed to listen to this quiet old music, 
which is not the less beautiful because it does not 
excite the nerves. 

When Mr. Dolmetsch plays on the lute, we must 
make allowances. The lute is an instrument capable 
of great variety of colour and effect, of greater variety 
even than Segovia’s guitar. It is correspondingly 
difficult to play. The mastery of its technique is the 
work of many years’ training, and the man who 
attempts to master it must start at the beginning with 
no guide but the notes, the information contained in 
old books and his own musical instinct. It is not to be 
wondered at that Mr. Dolmetsch’s fingers are uncer- 
tain and that they fumble at the frets like a child at 
the pianoforte. But, if he can sufficiently revive the 
technique of lute-playing and construction, he will 
make possible the performance of a vast quantity of 
music which cannot otherwise be satisfactorily played. 
The lute should then be taken up by someone who, like 
Segovia, has already a knowledge of the peculiar 
technique and possibilities of the plucked-string in- 
sttuments. When, however, Mr. Dolmetsch presents 
us with a performance of a Brandenburg concerto by 
Bach, as he suggests it should be played, and then 
makes scathing comments upon the ‘ abominable 
scrapings and tootlings ’’ of the concert performances 
we usually hear, we may legitimately retort with a 
{u quoque. The average performances of Bach may 
be inaccurate and quite unlike what the composer him- 
self heard. Too many instruments are often employed 
and the rhythms churn on with the expressionless 
regularity of a machine set in motion. But it is no 
more accurate to reduce Bach’s music to a lifeless 

umdrum,’’ or to play it out of tune. I flatly refuse 
=” that this was how Bach meant his music to 


But let us turn rather to Mr. Dolmetsch’s most valu- 
able Contribution to music, his revival of the old key- 
d instruments. Clavichord and harpsichord are 


once more established with us as living music-makers, 
largely through his efforts. When one has listened 
to Bach and Mozart and Purcell played upon them, one 
is astonished that people are still content to play and 
to listen to their works upon the modern pianoforte. 
But although Mr. Dolmetsch is strict even to pedantry 
about the performance of old music in the exact manner 
in which he imagines it to have been originally per- 
formed, he is not above improving upon the methods 
of the old instrument-makers. He has now produced 
a new keyboard instrument, which is called a harp- 
sichord, although it has apparently a clavichord 
action and is fitted with various novel devices for pro- 
ducing a variety of effects. It certainly ‘‘ makes a 
noise like ’’ a harpsichord, but lacks the incisive bril- 
liance of the true harpsichord. It is, nevertheless, a 
lovely instrument. But Mr. Dolmetsch must be careful 
or, in the words of a distinguished and humorous 
musician, he will invent the pianoforte. H. 
Note.—Those who are interested in Mr. Dolmetsch’s work 
may like to know that a scheme is on foot to endow a 
‘* Dolmetsch Foundation,’’ in order that his work may be 
carried on and his pupils assisted and encouraged. Particulars 


may be had of Mr. W. J. H. Whitall, Grayswood Hill, 
Haslemere, Surrey. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—89 


Set spy BrBesco 


A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a list of six new 
proverbs, We suggest the following as examples: 

1. Do not put all your needles in one haystack. 

2. Put your tongue into the other cheek, 

3. No two oranges taste alike. 

4. The breath of the camel is the blessing of Allah. 

5: A peach is a peach even in Honan. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prise of Half a Guinea for a four-line epitaph 
in French on either (1) Mr. Winston Churchill or (2) 
Dr. Dorothy Logan, 


yggaee is drawn to the date on which this competition 
closes. 


RULES 

i, All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week, LITERARY 89a, 
or LITERARY 89s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names maay be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Friday, 
November 18, 1927. The results will be announced 
in the issue of the SaruRDay Review for November 26. 
Neither the Editor nor the setter of the Competitions 
can enter into any correspondence with competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 87 


Set sy CLENNELL WILKINSON 


A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a summary of the 
history of England since the Peace, written in the 
manner of Gibbon, preserving not only the great his- 
torian’s prose style, but also his general attitude of 
mind, and limited to three characteristic sentences 
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containing altogether not more than 200 nor less than 
100 words, 

B. Having disposed of drinking songs and patriotic 
songs within the last few weeks, we now offer a First 
Prize of One Guinea and a Second Prise of Half a 
Guinea for the best bathroom lyrics. As there is prob- 
ably an angry queue waiting outside the door, com- 
petitors are advised to keep them short. 


We have received the following report from Mr. 
Wilkinson, with which we concur, and we have 
pleasure in awarding the prizes in accordance with 
his recommendations. 


REPORT FROM MR. WILKINSON 


87a. I suppose that people either read Gibbon often, 
or not at all. At any rate, the entries for this com- 
petition were distinguished rather by quality than 
quantity. All of them were good, in the sense of faith- 
fully reproducing Gibbon’s style and his general atti- 
tude of mind towards such a series of events as those 
which have taken place since the Peace. What some 
of them missed was his neatness, his subtlety and his 
wit, which would undoubtedly have made him a “ best 
seller ’’ if he had been writing to-day. It is for the 
lack of these that I feel compelled to award no more 
than an honourable mention to a clever contribution 
signed Oppp. 

Arrow and T. Lantry, whom I recommend for first 
and second prize respectively, were well ahead of a 
small field. Arrow’s ‘‘ manly fellowships of the bat- 
tlefield ’’ is a masterly touch—Gibbon to the life— 
and his ingenuity in introducing that hit at the 
Crusades would alone have deserved a prize. I am 
a little doubtful about T. Lantry’s ‘‘ senator Ludius 
Georgius,’’ but his concluding anecdote is just the sort 
of story Gibbon would have told. Will T. Lantry send 
the Editor his address? 


FIRST PRIZE 


The cessation of hostilities, unparalleled in their 
intensity and their dimensions, was saluted with a 
spontaneous and frenzied outburst of rejoicing ; but the 
natural expression of relief was soon succeeded by a 
selfish and frivolous apathy which scarcely roused 
itself to acclaim the returning soldiery with the 
plaudits due to their martial exertions. Ignoble 
jealousies subverted the manly fellowships of the bat- 
tlefield; an aristocracy impoverished and _half 
obliterated by its vital and material sacrifices, and a 
commonalty clamorous for ever-increasing emolu- 
ments, were alike inclined to an extravagance which 
transcended the overtaxed and exhausted resources of 
the national purse; while those who professed, but 
barely deigned, to labour were constantly incited by 
traitorous demagogues to endanger the subsistence of 
their fellow-citizens by deserting their handicrafts. 
The name of Baldwin may recall the fanatic zeal of 
marauding crusaders; but the modern statesman is 
remembered for his aspirations after concord and tran- 
quillity, though his efforts were frequently frustrated, 
and the deliverance from embarrassments painfully 
delayed, by ambiguous adhesion and unscrupulous 
enmity. 

ARROW 


SECOND PRIZE 


The defeat of the barbarians was followed by a period of 
political apathy distinguished only by the loss of Ireland, the 
growing influence of the Jews, and some tedious and 
insignificant dissensions in the Church. 

In society the ostentation of those enriched by the war, the 
lack of employment, and the efforts of demagogues, combined 
to increase the discontent of a populace chiefly supported by the 
State dole, and we read without surprise the comment of a 
discharged soldier on a speech of the senator Ludius Georgius, 
who with visionary fervour announced a golden age and a land 
fitted to be the dwelling-place of heroes. ‘‘ Alas!” exclaimed 
the disappointed veteran, ‘‘ in such a country none but heroes 
ould hope to survive.”’ T. Lantry 
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878. Perhaps the idea of a bathroom lyric was to 
difficult. At any rate, after reading through the y, 
large entry for this competition, I feel inclined 4 
echo Dr. Johnson’s remark when they took him to 
hear a pianoforte solo and tried to cheer him up after. 
wards by explaining that it was a very difficult pieg 
to play. ‘‘ I wish,’’ he’said, ‘‘ that it had been impos. 
sible.’’ 

The best of these efforts are not lyrics—you 
imagine them set to music—and that is obviously a 
serious defect. But for this, H. D. Webb ang 
M. Peacock would have been strongly in the runnj 
for a prize. The latter’s lyric has much neatness of 
invention : 


Two is company, three is none,’ 
Said I to the Bath, I said. 


“* Fools rush in,’”? quoth Soap in the bath, 
‘* Where angels fear to tread.” 


‘One good turn” (Hot Tap to Cold) 
es another,’ it cried. 


‘* Brevity is the soul of wit,” 
Said the waiting queue outside. 


Again, I will confess that I had in mind the 
morning bath, which I conceive to be the only one that 
induces song; but there is in a large proportion of 
these contributions a disconcerting atmosphere of 
steam and bath-salts, a heavy, swooning, Saturday 
night kind of atmosphere, which is not at all what 
was meant. However, I have no hesitation in recom. 
mending Issachar for the first prize. And I think 
W. R. Dunstan ought to have the second, because his 
is an ingenious parody, though the last line is perhaps 
a little weak. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Some sigh for the traveller’s perilous path; 

Some sing of the desert and some of the hearth 

And some of good cooking, but I sing the bath, 
The joy of all persons of standing : 

The water runs fast and deliciously hot; 

You can’t see for steam, and the bath-salts are— 

(What? 

Who is that? Am I ready? No, certainly not! 

There’s another bath up on the landing.) 


There is pleasure in money and pleasure in power; 
A poem may give you delight for an hour, 
And so may a picture, and so may a flower; 

And some say there’s pleasure in kisses : 
But to lie in the bath till you fall in a doze, 
With the scent of verbena assailing your nose: 
And then to turn on the hot tap with your toes— 

No pleasure on earth is like this is. 

ISSACHAR 


SECOND PRIZE 
This side is Calidus, Hot; this Frigidus, Cold. 
Calidus : 
When piping hot the water flows 
And towels lie warming on the rack, 
When loofah yields its asper glows 
And tickling droplets dew the back, 
Tis then the bather shouts with glee 
And sings aloud right merrily, 
Hooroo ; 
Hooroo, Hooroo: a glad tattoo 
Unpleasing to a waiting queue! 
Frigidus : 
When shivers greet the wintry nip, 
And numbed and reddened is the nose, 
When freezing fingers lose their grip, 
And purple patches grace the toes, 
The tubber then is heard to sneeze, 
With hawk and rasp and cough and wheeze, 


Tishoo ; 
Tishoo, Tishoo: Prelude of flu, 
Unpleasing to a waiting queue! 
W. R. Dunstav 
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BACK NUMBERS—L 


T was on a Tuesday (I speak without boasting)” 
4 |—=. if my memory does not trick me, Mr. 

Hilaire Belloc once began an essay or a delect- 
able paragraph of it. Well, there have been 
quesdays of which men have boasted. Look, if you 
are old enough, and careful enough in conservation 
of copies of the best paper that ever was, at the 
Garurpay of June 25, 1887: ‘‘ It remains the simple 
truth that never in modern times has there been a 
Court pageant to compare in splendour and stateliness 
with that of last Tuesday.” The Jubilee, we then 
said, had surpassed the most extravagant literary 
and journalistic anticipations and celebrations of it. 
Acertain writer of that day, it seems, had said,in an 
after-dinner speech, that he was reserving all his 
epithets for the event : we declared even his vocabulary 

ed by the eventual demand on it. Who he was 
is a question as insoluble by me as that of the song 
the sirens sang, or that of the name Ulysses assumed 
when he hid himself among women; but even if he 
was the florid George Augustus Sala, I can well 
believe that his eloquence fell short of the demand 
on it. 

* 


There had been those, poets and rhymers especially, 
who had not practised the caution of that reticent 
journalist. Tennyson, Mr. Lewis Morris— 


Greek, Zend, or Erse, 
I am partial to verse, 
But not Lewis Morris— 


and Lord Rosslyn had broken into hymns of patriot- 
ism, it appears from the files, before the end of March. 
The others, if silent or uncommunicative of their 
work, were not without a proxy. Early in April a 
Saturday Reviewer, whom I suppose to have been 
H. D. Traill, was good enough to supply, in an article 
entitled, ‘Our Own Jubilee Poems,’ samples of the 
pieces on which they were at work. 
* 


* * 
First for what ‘ Francesco said of the Jubilee ’: 


What if we call it Fifty years! ’Tis steep! 

To climb so high a gradient? Prate of Guides? 

Are we not roped? The danger? Nay, the Turf, 

No less nor more than mountain peaks, my friend, 

Hath talk of Roping,—but the Jubilee ! 

Nay, there you have me: old Francesco once 

(This was in Florence, in Visconti’s time, 

One wild Visconti, with one hip askance, 

And beard tongue—twisted in the nostril’s nook) 

Parlous enough,—these times—what? ‘‘ So are 

ours ’’? 

Or any times, ’i fegs, to him who parles,— 

Well, in spring— 
And so forth. But, though Browning had pretty well 
come into his own by 1887, with only two years to 
live, it was not to him that the nation looked for 
expression of its sentiment at the Jubilee. 

* 
* * 


In truth, it looked to nobody but Tennyson, and 
not merely because he was Laureate. But the 
Saturday Reviewer, Traill or another, thought other- 
wise. He even supposed Dobson to be called upon 
by the people, or to be labouring under the delusion 
that he was. A few years later a very great Victorian 
poet, asked who ought to be appointed Laureate in 
Tennyson’s place, answered that it should be either 
Lord de Tabley, a most distinguished artist, not 
recognized as such till at the end of his long life, or 
else the Marquess of Lorne. But the Saturday 
Reviewer was determined to bring Dobson into 
peculiar prominence at the Jubilee, with a piece 
beginning : 


A Birthday Ode for MEG or NAN, 

A rhyme for Lady FLORA’S FAN, 

A verse on Smut, who’s gone astray, 
These things are in the Poet’s Way;. . . 
But something overparted, He 

When asked to rhyme the Jubilee! 


And he was disposed ‘‘ to offer the laurel to this 
author without seeking further.”’ 
* 
* 


But, he felt, in fairness others should at least be 
allowed to place samples of their work before the 
public. And so, among other things, our readers 
were enabled to read: 


Me, that have sung and shrieked, and foamed in 
praise of Freedom, 
Me do you ask to sing 
Parochial pomps, and waste, the wail of Jubileedom 
For Queen, or Prince, and King! 
And, after twenty-five stanzas, which were denied to 
readers : 


The singers that sang Jubilee, 
With golden lyre and tongue, 
Praising their tyrant sung, 

They shall fail and shall fade in derision, 
As wind on the ways of the sea! 


All of which was very ingenious, but that particular 
poet altogether cheated expectation. 
* 
* * 


I write of him with circumspection. No man can 
ever have had more patient friends than I have, but 
there is, no doubt very properly, one restriction 
imposed on me: there is one name, starlike to me, 


Name from all other names apart, 
Held lifelong in my heart, 


which I may not cause any more to be printed any- 
where. My lips are now forbid to speak that once 
familiar word. Very well. But need he be named? 
An Oxford undergraduate once got into trouble, in 
his Latin prose, by alluding to him as “‘ ille poeta.”— 
‘* I can only suppose, Mr. X., that you mean Milton !”’ 
—lI shall not court trouble by naming him. I shall 
only quote a line or two of his Jubilee poem, and make 
amendg by adding some comfortable reflections. 


* 
* * 


But, no. I will not quote from the greatest of the 
poems evoked by the Jubilee. It surprised, and 
pleased, King Edward as Prince of Wales, who had 
no feeling whatever for poetry but a great deal of 
shrewdness; still more did it surprise many literary 
persons who thought that a republican would never 
be able to eulogize the Queen. But its author (I still 
refrain from writing down his name) was no such 
doctrinaire as was generally supposed. The republic 
he desired was other than the republic conceived by 
crude anti-monarchical agitators, and he was ready 
enough to salute anyone who’ worthily represented the 
greatness of England. From that day nobody has 
managed to produce a poem on any national occasion 
worthy to be mentioned in the same sentence. To be 
sure, Sir William Watson wrote impressively of King 
Edward, and it may be argued that a Court poet 
should wear Court clothes, but the disproportion there 
exhibited, between the elaborate expression and the 
simple enough thing expressed, a disproportion com- 
mon in that writer’s verse, was fatal. There was also 
Francis Thompson, detained, and denied laudanum, 
till he ‘‘ delivered the goods”; but gorgeousness is 
one thing, grandeur another. For myself, I incline 
to think we as a nation lost a great chance when 
Lord de Tabley was passed over in favour of Alfred. 
Austin. 
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REVIEWS 
CHARLES GREVILLE 
By Epwarp SHANKS 


The Greville Diary. Edited by P. W. Wilson. 
Heinemann. 2 vols. 36s. 


NOUGH has been said already in various 
quarters on the technical defects of editorship 
which disfigure these volumes to make more 
than a brief recapitulation unnecessary here. The one 
that first strikes the reader is all the more an enormity 
because it probably masks a good many more. One 
might forgive Mr. Wilson his carelessness with names 
(Litchfield for Lichfield, Turbon for Turton, Deauville 
(!) for Beauvale and so forth), one might even forgive 
him his skittish chapter-headings and his own feebly 
pert comments. But it is impossible to overlook the 
fact that he has deliberately, printed all this important 
new matter without giving the reader any clue as to 
what is new and what is old. If Mr. Wilson were 
better qualified for the work he has undertaken, this 
would matter less, though of course a _ properly 
qualified editor would never have thought of taking 
such an extraordinary course. But Mr. Wilson seems 
to be without either the scholarship or even the com- 
mon carefulness required. It is certainly nowhere safe 
to take at its face value what he makes Greville say. 
One result of this method has been the peculiar 
spectacle of innocent persons repeating to one another, 
in hushed tones, Victorian scandal, much of which has 
been available for many years; to anyone who took the 
trouble to look at Reeve’s original version. The sup- 
pressed passages, so far as I have been able to trace 
them in this wilderness, are not of overwhelming 
importance from the scandalous point of view. The 
reader without previous knowledge would gather from 
Mr. Wilson’s chapter on the subject (and some have 
gathered) that the story of Lady Flora Hastings is 
now told for the first time: he even (no doubt in 
innocent but gross carelessness) strengthens this 
impression by attributing to Greville a foot-note which 
was written by Reeve. What the chapter does indicate 
is that the unexpurgated Greville, if we could have it 
in intelligible shape, would help us better to under- 
stand the repercussions of this unpleasant incident on 
the Court. The main facts, however, were published 
by Reeve over forty years ago. 

If we put the question of the new material on one 
side and regard Mr. Wilson’s book as an attempt to 
give a general idea of Greville and his work, there is 
still very much room for dissatisfaction. Mr. Wilson 
has grouped together in each chapter passages from all 
parts of the diary with a quite maddening incon- 
sequence. If it was his aim to bring together illustra- 
tions of the diarist’s various interests each under its 
proper heading, why does he put Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Tom Moore, Samuel Rogers, and some 
others, with a touch of Macaulay (misspelt), in 
Chapter XII, under the general title ‘ Highbrows,’ 
and Macaulay and Samuel Rogers again, with Southey 
and one or two more, in Chapter LX, called ‘ Books 
in Breeches’? And why does he give his chapters 
such silly titles? And why does he interrupt Greville 
with facetious observations of his own? 

The reader who possesses Reeve’s version may well 
ask himself whether, new material or not, it is worth 
while to give all this stuff shelf-room. But Greville 
does, of course, require editing. Reeve gives many 
invaluable foot-notes on the innumerable persons who 
appear in the diary: Mr. Wilson gives far less 
information. He requires the services of a capable 
editor also in another way. While the diary is a 
highly important historical source (there is little else 
like it in English), it must be used very cautiously. 


Greville was certainly prone on occasion to give wa 
to personal prejudice: one would need, for exam 
better evidence than his bare word before concludj 
that Lord George Bentinck was a racing sharp. More. 
over, it is necessary to remember that much of what 
he recorded was gossip, and that he knew it to be 
gossip and gave it as such. He did not n 

accept all that was told him by highly placed and welj. 
informed persons, but tHe fact that a highly placed ang 
well-informed person made a certain statement, o¢ 
expressed a certain opinion, seemed to him, quite 
rightly, to be in itself a matter of interest, The 
Duchess of Kent might or might not be Sir 
Conroy’s mistress, but it was an historical fact that at 
one time the Duke of Wellington thought she was. 
Greville’s informants were not always right, he himself 
was often wrong, but as an account of what the inner 
circle of the governing classes was doing, saying and 
thinking during a period of more than thirty years, 
the diary is unrivalled. 

All this is from the point of view of the historical 
value of the work, but there is another point of view 
which is too often disregarded. Greville has a claim 
to be considered as a diarist altogether apart from the 
importance of the information he conveys. He is 
always readable, always characteristic, he has a style 
and personality of his own. It would be possible, | 
think, to be profoundly uninterested in Queen Victoria, 
in Melbourne, Palmerston and all the rest and yet to 
enjoy the diary because of one’s interest in Charles 
Fulke Greville. How fascinating are the passages in 
which he suddenly rebukes himself for a wasted life, 
for days spent in gaming and racing, idle occupations 
in which he took no real pleasure! How real are 
those others in which we see him, disinclined, bad- 
tempered and pessimistic, goading himself on to 
continue the diary which was to be his final 
justification ! 

He spanned over the end of one epoch and the 
beginning of another. He was one of the last of the 
placemen and he knew the whole of a life which was 
vanishing with ever greater rapidity while he con- 
templated it. He makes all the persons of this drama 
as vivid and striking as the characters in a great novel. 
The diary is full of scenes which linger pictorially in 
the memory. The Duke of Wellington has a seizure: 

It is remarkable that he has an accurate recollection of all 
the steps of his illness from the first perception of uneasy 
sensations to the moment of being seized with convulsions, 

He first felt a chillness in his hand, and he was surprised to 

find himself passing and repassing Lady Burghersh’s house 

without knowing which it was. He called, however, and went 
up; and to her enquiry—for she was struck with his manner— 
he replied that he was quite well. Going home he dropped 
the rein but caught it up with the other hand. When he 
arrived at his door, the servants saw that he could not get 
off his horse, and helped him, and one of them ran off 
instantly for Hume. The Duke walked into his sitting-room, 
where Hume found him groaning and standing by the 
chimney-piece. He got him to bed directly, and soon after 
the convulsions came on. 
This brief passage gives some idea of the nature of 
Greville’s style, vigorous, easy, lucid and graphic. He 
is never slovenly, over-allusive or over-repetitive, yet 
he never loses the familiar accent of a man writing up 
his own journal. It would be a pity if, in admiring his 
services to history, we were to forget what a delightful 
book for ‘‘ reading in” he produced. 


HUMAN PROGRESS 


Man, God and Immortality: Thoughts on Human 
Progress. By Sir James George Frazer. 
Macmillan. 15s. 


HIS volume is not, as the unsophisticated reader 
might suppose, a reasoned statement of 
author’s views on some of the fundamental problems 
of the universe. In certain passages, such as that 
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m the belief in an external world, the problem is 
ewed from the standpoint of pure reason; but the 
rk consists of extracts, printed for the most part 

ged, from the author’s studies in what he terms 
gental anthropology. 

Sir James Frazer has now been writing about primi- 
ye man and his beliefs for more than forty years; 
jr his information he has depended upon the work 
g others; how largely he has plunged into the mass 
ff books relating to the uncivilized and their beliefs 
may be seen by the list of works cited in ‘ The Golden 
pough.’ If first-hand knowledge of some area had 
gabled him to realize what a mass of blunders were 
morded as solid fact in pre-scientific days, maybe 
ie would have been less ready to accept the word of 
griters that dealt with peoples whose tongue they did 
gt understand. This lack of personal acquaintance 
gith even a single people in the lower stages of culture 
isperhaps responsible for the author’s rather dogmatic 
attitude in places, for his rather light-hearted use of 
echnical terms, such as group marriage, and for a 
rather amazing belief that primitive people have simple 
ways and simple thoughts. 

But to speak of the author as dogmatic without 
qualification would be to do him an injustice; for 
dogmatism usually implies an inability to see the 
defects of one’s own theories; and Sir James Frazer 
is often surprisingly aware that other possibilities 
aist, that a nature god, for example, may have been 
adeified man after all. On the other hand, he adheres 
inthe present volume to the belief that group marriage 
is or was recently known in the neighbourhood of 
lake Eyre; to this view he had committed himself at 
the Cambridge meeting of the British Association in 
1904, and though, in the opinion of almost the whole 
anthropological world, it had been shown very shortly 
afterwards to be erroneous, he republished it in 1910, 
disposing of the arguments against him by the simple 
process of ignoring them completely. 

No reader of this work would gather from the 
survey of Australian facts that native sociology is 
among the most obscure problems of anthropology ; 
yet some twenty years ago a first-rate authority was of 
the opinion that not more than five persons were really 
competent to discuss them. It is perhaps doing Sir 
James Frazer an injustice to suppose that he has not 
fathomed all the complexities; but it is surprising to 
find him retaining the dictum of the Dieri that they 
have exogamy in its simplest and oldest form. For 
the most part Australian tribes are divided into two, 
four or eight intermarrying sections; nominally the 
Dieri have the two-moiety system but actually they 
follow the eight-class rule; the author’s statement of 
the case is not quite adequate; the same applies to 
his argument to prove that Australian exogamous 
systems were deliberately devised to prevent the 
marriage of near kin. It was pointed out more than 
twenty years ago that they are systematizations of 
already existing marriage rules. 

It may be the mark of a strong mind to ignore criti- 
cism ; but it is not the mark of a strong case. One of 
the main bulwarks of the author’s conceptional theory 
of totemism was the completion of the broken chain 
of evidence by some data from the Banks’ Islands. 
The evidence of Dr. Rivers was given in his own words 
and it is abundantly clear from them that though the 
finding of an animal or fruit by a woman was by the 
native mind associated with a subsequent pregnancy, 
it was impossible to ascertain definitely how the 
woman was in their belief influenced. This clear 
statement notwithstanding, Sir James Frazer, in 1910, 
summed up the evidence by saying that the reason 
they give for holding this belief is that the mothers 
were impregnated by spirit animals or spirit fruits. 

discrepancy was pointed out at the time, but the 
passage is nevertheless reproduced unchanged. A 
firm belief in his own theories does not justify an 
author in playing ducks and’drakes with his data. 


Besides the long section on sociology there are three 
main headings which deal, broadly speaking, with 
method, with religion (including magic), and with 
immortality. Not far off three hundred extracts of 
varying length make up the book and each is the 
summing up of many pages of more bulky works, 
themselves the product of months or years of labor- 
ious application. It may seem to the layman both 
rash and ungracious to throw doubt upon conclusions 
backed by such erudition and set forth with such 
literary charm. Yet no one who has actual experience 
of the so-called lower races can read without feeling 
that though it is both pleasant and profitable to read, 
the author often fails to carry conviction because he 
lacks first-hand experience. 

He writes, for example, that the belief in immor- 
tality is strong and perhaps universal among the 
savage races of mankind. It is no doubt true that 
most peoples believe that some part of man survives 
death; but that is not to say that they believe in 
immortality. Unless appearances are deceptive it is 
only the recent dead who are regarded as still in 
existence; the West African negro offers sacrifices to 
his father and mother, but his grandfather is a misty 
figure who demands little or nothing if indeed he is 
not regarded as reincarnated. Not only so, but every- 
one with field experience knows how difficult it is to 
tie an informant down to a definite statement in such 
matters. The beliefs are fluid, and belief of any sort 
is a matter of very small importance among primitive 
peoples ; it is only when we come to organized religions 
that orthodoxy comes to the front. 

It must not be imagined that Sir James Frazer has 
nothing to say on his own attitude towards the great 
problems which have for countless generations formed 
the subject of human speculations. From a passage 
towards the end of the book we learn that the author, 
left to the resources of his natural faculties alone, can 
as little affirm the certain or probable existence of his 
personality after death as he can affirm the certain or 
probable existence of a personal God. It is not quite 
clear how the qualifying words are to be understood 
and perhaps the matter is left obscure of set purpose; 
though on an earlier page there is a less ambiguous 
answer though not one with a positive content. 

It has been pointed out above that there is a certain 
amount of dogmatism in the passages reproduced, 
as was perhaps essential when works written years 
ago are laid under contribution. Those who can refer 
to some of the author’s older works, from which no 
quotations are given, will perhaps hardly expect to 
see the growth of a spirit of tolerance, and it will 
come as a surprise to read in a passage from a recent 
work that historical inquiry cannot invalidate, still 
less refute, religious creeds. One lays down, the book 
with the feeling that the author is more and more 
impressed by the uncertainty and lack of finality, not 
only of his own researches, but in all departments of 
knowledge. 


LEAN YEARS IN THE ARMY 


History of the British Army. By Sir J. W. 
Fortescue. Vol. XII. 1839-1852. ‘With a 
separate volume of maps. Macmillan. 4os. 


HEN a distinguished critic, some thirteen years 

ago, spoke of the British Army as ‘‘ a contemp- 
tible little army,’’ it is fair to remember that he was 
referring only to its size. Since the days of the Hundred 
Years’ War the British Army has always been a small 
one, compared with those of other European Powers. 
But what it has lacked in size it has made up for in 
versatility—in the amazing variety of the military 
problems set for it to solve, and in the geographical 
range of its activities which is certainly greater than 
that of any other army since the world began. In a 
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double sense, the “‘ little British army goes a d——d 
long way.’”’ 

In this new instalment of Sir John Fortescue’s 
history, now majestically approaching its close (there 
are only two more volumes to come) we find the 
British army first in Afghanistan, advancing precari- 
ously to Kabul at the instigation of ‘‘ political agents,”’ 
and dying gloriously in that disastrous retreat to 
Jalalabad when only one man got through. We follow 
it south to Sind, and through the Sikh wars, and east- 
ward across the sea to China; then back to Burma for 
one of the most uncomfortable campaigns it was ever 
engaged in; next to New Zealand for the Maori war; 
and finally we say good-bye to it in South Africa after 
the crushing of the Kaffir revolt. That is not a bad 
range for twelve of the least eventful years in its his- 
tory. But the records of individual officers are even 
more significant. Here, for instance, is Sir John For- 
tescue’s summary of the military services of that 
gallant soldier and able public servant, Sir Harry 
Smith : 

His first action was the storm of Monte Video in 1807, his 
second the attack on Buenos Aires; after which he went with 
Sir John Moore first to Sweden, then to Spain, where he 
passed through the campaign of Corunna, and, returning in 
time to share in Craufurd’s famous march to Talavera, served 
from that point to the end of the Peninsular War. Thence 
he went straight to North America, fought at Bladensburg, 
brought home dispatches of the action, returned to share in 
the operations at New Orleans, and, crossing the Atlantic 
once more, arrived just in time for the battle of Waterloo. He 
served next in the army of occupation in France, then at 
Halifax, then in Jamaica, then in the Cape, where we have 
already seen him in the First Kaffir War, then in India, in 
the last Mahratta and First Sikh wars, and finally once again 
at the Cape. 

Just as a travel record, that is something that the 
most active modern globe-trotter might envy. 

That is, perhaps, the first impression that we get 
from this book. The second is that the spirit of 
Waterloo was still alive in the British army during 
these lean years. If our soldiers wrote no new chapter 
headings in any history but a military history, it was 
simply because the opportunity was lacking—and 
because they were not led so well. Time after time they 
showed that they were still their old magnificent selves. 
Even on that ghastly retreat from Kabul, the remnants 
of the Forty-fourth, a mere handful of twenty or thirty 
men, never once broke their ranks but continued to 
face the foe resolutely, and so stood to the end. Dur- 
ing these years, too, occurred that historic incident of 
the loss of the Birkenhead which, as Sir John For- 
tescue rightly says, founded a tradition and has made 
it a point of national honour ever since that there 
shall be no cowardly panics on British ships. Our 
cavalry were at all times prepared, on the command 
of their officers, to charge a force ten times their 
number. Our generals in India were apparently pre- 
pared to undertake almost anything, provided only 
that they had a stiffening of British soldiers among 
their troops. 

They fought under extraordinary difficulties. Com- 
missariat arrangements were continually breaking 
down; cholera was an ever-present danger. In Burma 
they had to force their way through swamps 
and jungles, never knowing when they might be 
attacked; and though the nights were deadly cold, 
many of the troops had been allowed to leave their 
overcoats behind in order that they might march 
‘* light.”’ On the other hand officers took trains of 
servants with them on active service, and Keane, the 
commander in Afghanistan, was accused of having 
appropriated no fewer than two hundred and sixty 
public camels for the use of himself and his staff. 
Camp followers often outnumbered the fighting men 
by five or ten to one. Sir John Fortescue tells us little 
—less than the average reader would have liked to 
have heard—of the dress worn by British troops 
engaged in these campaigns. He does mention, how- 
ever, that the ridiculous coatee was still in use, and 


the still more unpractical forage-cap. He also mep, 
tions that in the Kaffir War “‘ the men’s clothing fq 
to rags after a few days of patrol-duty in the forest,» 
while the officers ‘‘ hardly made a pretence of weg. 
ing uniform.’’ He quotes a description of the men of 
the Sixth wearing ‘‘ red coats patched with leather 
canvas and cloth of all colours, with straw hats, wide. 
awakes, long beards, tattered trousers and broken 
boots, revealing stockingless feet.’’ In some cases 
grey jackets or canvas blouses were served out to the 
men. 

There is a popular idea that the British artillery ang 
small-arms were at all times infinitely superior to any. 
thing in the possession of their opponents in India and 
Afghanistan. This is pure delusion. Not only were our 
muskets often worn out, but it was a common com. 
plaint that the Afghan matchlocks outranged them, 
thus giving the tribesmen a definite advantage, especj. 
ally in skirmishing among the hills. The Sikh guns 
were both heavier and more numerous than ours, and 
the Sikh and Mahratta artillerymen served their guns 
admirably. Again and again the British infantry, hay. 
ing been brought up by forced marches, would charge 
prepared positions without any artillery support at all, 
If this had been a war of battle-axes and spears we 
should have won more easily than we actually did. 

The British infantryman, as Sir John remarks, js 
‘*a patient soul.’’ There was no need, perhaps, to 
emphasize his heroism: certainly Sir John does not go 
out of his way to do so. He seems almost to he 
readier with blame than praise. For incompetent 
officers he has no mercy at all, and it must be con. 
fessed that he finds plenty of suitable targets for his 
scornful indignation in the period under review, especi- 
ally in the Afghanistan campaign. Officers of 
abnormal stupidity,’? and _ interfering _ political 
agents of the brilliant young man ’”’ type abound 
in the chapters devoted to that disastrous and ill-con- 
sidered undertaking. Sir Sydney Smith and Sir John 
Stuart (whose careers were dealt with in an earlier 
volume) are referred to here, quite incidentally, as 
‘* those two impostors.’’ This is strong language. 
But Sir John Fortescue is dealing with a difficult period 
in the history of the army. His great book, like some 
stately vessel, is now slowly approaching its harbour, 
and it is not unusual to find a patch of bad water just 
outside the bar. It was, on the whole, an occasion 
for plain speaking, and we should be grateful to the 
historian for not mincing his words. 


THE ABOLITION OF MANKIND 


Lenin and Gandhi. By René Fiilép-Miller. 
Translated from the German by F., S. Flint 
and D. F. Tait. Putnam. 21s. 


E may perhaps doubt whether Lenin and Mr. 

Gandhi are the two men ‘“ whose personalities 
most forcibly embody the spirit of the present age,” 
but we can have no possible doubt that the two 
sketches contained in the present volume are extremely 
interesting and throw a flood of welcome: light on two 
very enigmatic revolutionaries. Let us say, in passing, 
that the translation is admirably done and reads like 
a good original. 

The author is well informed and has drawn a per- 
fectly verisimilar and very probably a true picture of 
his heroes, his admiration for whom does not blind him 
to their practical inadequacies. It is just ten years 
since Lenin captured the Winter Palace and established 
his ‘‘ dictatorship of the  proletariat.’’ Lenin, 
says Mr. Fildp-Miller, was the true fulfiller of the 
political ideal of Peter the Great; it was a queer way 
that he set about it. But it was a very successful way 
up to a point. Though he only held power for three 
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or four years before it dropped from his paralysed 
hands, the Bolshevist State owes its existence to his 
ymazing driving force. As The Times observed, in the 
jader published on the tenth anniversary of Novem- 
ber, 1917, ‘there was some singular power in Lenin 
himself that appealed very forcibly to all the forces of 
discontent.” We cannot say that Mr. Filép-Miller 
has explained what that power actually was, but he 
has satisfactorily demonstrated its existence. Perhaps 

of the secret lay in the old aphorism of hoc age, 
the true categorical imperative of the statesman : 

In Lenin’s mind every doctrine or theory, even if it were 
an idea which embraced the whole of humanity, always 
assumed the form of a directly necessary, practical demand. 
Therefore, even in his oratory as an agitator and his propa- 

writings, he always dealt only with the tasks which 
must be immediately carried out. 
Incidentally this explains why the many volumes of his 
collected works are so jejune; they have lost their 
immediate interest and have nothing else. But it is 
none the less true that ‘‘ Bolshevism is, in content 
and doctrine, the achievement of Lenin, and _ it 
was the mysteriously strong personal influence that 
he exercised that afterwards grew and waxed to an 
historic influence, to the mighty upheaval, which is 
Bolshevism.” 

The account of Mr. Gandhi and the amazing 
influence which he, in turn, has contrived to establish 
over the Hindu race—who, in spite of their being the 

t numerical majority, cannot be fairly described 
as “‘ the people of India ”"—is also extremely interest- 
ing, and to English readers more valuable than that 
of Lenin, who was fortunately an exotic, whereas we 
are to a large extent responsible for Mr. Gandhi. 
Mr. Filép-Miller describes the rise of the ‘‘ non- 
co-operation movement ” and the treatment which it 
received from the Indian Government with an obvious 
effort after complete fairness, and there is very little 
in his 150 pages to which we could take exception, 
though a longer and closer personal acquaintance with 
the problems of India might have been helpful. He 
brings well out the personal fascination which seems 
to have been exerted over all who came into direct 
contact with Mr. Gandhi, and his description of the 
spinning-wheel cult—a kind of Ruskinian insistence on 
cottage industry—is quite idyllic. The contrast 
between Lenin’s doctrine of utter violence and Mr. 
Gandhi’s worship of non-resistance is well drawn. 
But we are left at last wondering at the similarity of 
the end which both these great reformers wished to 
attain by diametrically opposed methods. Lenin 
believed in reducing the numbers of an overcrowded 
population by bullet and bayonet, by plague, pestilence 
and famine ; his first recorded utterance was a public 
protest against an attempt to diminish the mortality 
due to a local dearth. Mr. Gandhi’s ultimate panacea 
iS apparently to be found in his appeal to all his 
followers to abstain from: producing children for some 
unspecified length of time; probably a century would 
suffice. Thus the Welt-schmerz would be finally and 
efficiently provided with an adequate’ plaster. We can 
only revert to that admirable apologue in which 
Stevenson summed up the creed of such reformers in 
the sound remark, ‘“ The first thing is to abolish 
mankind.” In this respect Lenin showed more likeli- 
hood of success than Mr. Gandhi; but the world is 
. big yen and it. will be a long time before all 

nooks are penetrated by the Lenin poison-gas or 
the Gandhi chloroform. 


EUROPE IN ARMS 


Will Civilization Crash? By Lieut.-Commander 
J. M. Kenworthy. Benn. tos. 6d. 


OMMANDER KENWORTHY has written a book 
which is both provoking and thought-provoking. 


the war has given a more complete catalogue of the 
existing dangers to peace, or a more terrifying picture 
of what will happen if sentiment defeats intelligence 
and we allow war to bring about our ultimate ruin. 
And yet the suggestions the author makes for the 
maintenance of peace are so hopelessly inadequate that 
one closes his book thoroughly depressed and 
discouraged. 

Naturally, the most interesting passages of ‘ Will 
Civilization Crash?’ deal with naval affairs, and the 
arguments against large and costly capital ships are 
unpleasantly convincing. ‘‘ The British fleet that 
deployed at Jutland cost the British taxpayer, apart 
from upkeep and _ repair costs, approximately 
#132,000,000,’’ and Commander Kenworthy empha- 
sizes the stupendous increase in the cost of vessels of 
war that is rendered essential by technical progress. 
‘** Recent experiments in the United States navy,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘ have proved up to the hilt the possibility of 
a warship being sunk by the great bombs carried by 
a single modern aeroplane exploding in the water 
alongside of her. . . And for the cost of the present- 
day battleship a thousand modern aeroplanes can be 
built.’’ 

There is no space here to deal with the majority of 
Commander Kenworthy’s remarks about the naval and 
military preparations of this country; it must suffice to 
say that he is convinced that no preparations of this 
nature can avert war, and it is when he turns to 
alternative schemes that his book becomes unsatis- 
factory. In the Preface Mr. H. G. Wells attacks the 
League of Nations as ‘‘a mischievous opiate,’’ since 
a great many people who “ have paid their subscrip- 
tion to a local branch of the League of Nations Union 
and been to a lecture or a garden party once a year 
under its auspices feel that they have done all that can 
be expected of them to secure world peace.’’ Mr. 
Wells has frequently proved himself to be a very poor 
political guide, but does he really imagine that the 
drugging of ineffectual people of this sort is anything 
like so dangerous to peace as are his own rather 
childish attacks on the only body which is even 
attempting to bring about disarmament? 

Whereas Mr. Wells suggests nothing to replace the 
League, Commander Kenworthy makes a gallant effort 
to convince his readers that the only alternative is 
Senator Borah’s ‘‘outlawry of war.” The League 
of Nations may still be a poor instrument (though 
not nearly so poor as Commander Kenworthy makes 
out, since he attacks it time after time for having 
failed to deal with some problem which, in point of 
fact, neither his own nor any other Government has 
submitted to it), but we are given no hint as to how 
public opinion, which fails to compel the Governments 
always to use League machinery, will be aroused in 
favour of some new and nebulous scheme. Com- 
mander Kenworthy wants the codification of inter- 
national law—the only organization dealing with codi- 
fication is the League of Nations; he wants an inde- 
pendent judicial tribunal to deal with legal disputes— 
the only organization of this nature is the League’s 
Permanent Court of International Justice. Lastly, 
he wants war to be declared a crime, and only six 
weeks ago in Geneva the League passed a resolution 
declaring ‘‘ that all wars of aggression are and shall 
always be prohibited.’’ Had it not been for his own 
Government the words ‘‘ of aggression ’’ would have 
been omitted. Surely the Commander is defeating the 
object he wishes to attain by attacking the League 
on the ground that, while it alone is dealing with all 
the problems he thinks should be solved, it is not 
showing the energy he and others of us might wish to 
see displayed? 

Thus, despite a very lurid picture of the dangers 
that lie ahead, Commander Kenworthy’s book, sincere 
and illuminating as it is in many ways, will not give 
a lead to puzzled people who feel vaguely that 


Probably no volume published in this country since 


patriotism, in the old sense of the word, is not enough. 
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ART BOOKS 


The National Gallery: France and England. By 
Sir Charles Holmes. Bell. 25s. 

Pieter Breugel the Elder. By Virgil Barker. 
Allen and Unwin. 

The Art of Still-Life Painting. By Herbert Furst. 
Chapman and Hall. ais. 


IR CHARLES HOLMES has now completed his 

survey of old masters and modern art as illustrated 
in the National Gallery. The three volumes into 
which he has compressed this enormous subject con- 
stitute one of the most valuable histories of European 
Christian art which has yet been compiled; and that 
is largely because Sir Charles is no mere compiler. 
His practice as a painter and his esthetic interest in art 
have redeemed his work from the dry and mechanical 
relation of facts which are the common characteristics 
of the majority of such syntheses. If we have any 
complaint to make of the new and last volume it is 
that Sir Charles is inclined to be over-tolerant, a little 
too generous in his estimate of his older contempor- 
aries, and a little too sparing in space for the younger 
men, both English and French. But his books would 
not be the stimulating works they are if we always 
agreed with him. 

Mr. Barker, on the other hand, in his brief essay 
on Breugel, has failed to say anything very new. It 
is admitted that little has been written on Breugel, 
but a great deal has recently been said, and most of 
Mr. Barker’s essay is a repetition of the commonplaces 
of the studio and the lecture-room. But we do not 
protest at this. In spite of the immense critical pres- 
tige which Breugel has obtained, his name still 
remains unfamiliar to the layman, and for that reason 
Mr. Barker’s inexpensive and well-illustrated mono- 
graph is valuable. 

Mr. Furst, too, has attacked a subject written of 
but little. We are not, indeed, acquainted with any 
other book dealing exclusively with still-life. Mr. 
Furst is indefatigable. It seems a very short time 
ago that we were reviewing his book on portraiture, 
another vast, uncharted sea. Is it possible that 
Mr. Furst is too indefatigable, too anxious to sail 
every ocean? We cannot but admire the enthusiasm 
with which he seeks to crush the whole of ars longa 
into his vita brevis; but we are forced to admit also 
that it suffers a little in the crushing. His new book 
has every sign of hurry. The sentences are often 
confused, sometimes even ungrammatical. There is a 
lack of synthesis which can only be achieved by the 
slow pondering for which Mr. Furst leaves himself 
no time. His book, which is a further volume in the 
excellent Universal Art Series, is valuable for the wide 
range of its illustrations and as a starting point for 
more considered work. 


THE SCOTTISH HORSEMAN 


Redeemed. By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


O readers of this Review Mr. Cunninghame 

Graham needs no introduction, and to praise his 
prose may seem as natural, and therefore as un- 
necessary, as praise of sunshine. His vision wanders 
again through sunny places, and broods upon the 
Arab and the Indian and the Spaniard as they go 
their hot ways upon the burnished earth. Once, 
indeed, he travels to the Hebrides, as a Scot should, 
and none could distil a finer melancholy from the mist. 
But we know this Scot as a paradoxical person; it 
is not the hard, clean cultures that stir him, but the 
lands where Latinity has lost all touch with classic 
containment, and has flowered in wild blossom, thorny 
and ungoverned. It is a splendid ‘‘ sport ’’ of literary 


nature which has found in the Scot the prose-poet of 
the pampas. But there is anger in him, and the 
paper which gives this volume its name is scathj 
in its irony. It is a little Tyrolese village which jg 
‘** redeemed ’’ by the blood of peasants confusedly 
killing each other at authority’s command. Redemp. 
tion for the village means conversion. It becomes 
a spa, with a cosmopolitan hotel de luxe, where to the 
negro rhythns ‘‘ hips waggled just like the rumps of 
a troop of cattle waggle, as a man sees them seated 
on his horse when they start jogging on the road,” 
Outside are the graves of the ‘‘ redeemers.”’ 

Mr. Cunninghame Graham remains upon his horse, 
and, when horsemen die, he gives them such 
threnody as no other rider can. There is a beautify! 
epitaph on Long Wolf, who was born to be free of the 
prairies, and died in the service of Buffalo Bill ang 
his Wild West Show; he is buried in Brompton 
Cemetery, and a wolf bays over the cross upon his 
tombstone. There is just and eloquent lament, too, 
for Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. Then comes a rider to 
the sea. The description of Conrad’s funeral at 
Canterbury is superb in its sympathy and melody; the 
rise and fall of the sentences are like the movement 
of the sea as it shrugs its great shoulders against a 
cliff or harbour wall. In this essay the seaman is 
honoured with the sound of waters in the words and 
the writer is honoured with writing of great harmony 
and understanding. Then, when the author turns 
back to the desert or the pampas, and sets some 
village or vista shimmering in the sun, we realize how 
detail and design can work together. 


INNS AND TAVERNS 


The Taverns of Old England. By H. P. Maskell. 
Allan. tos. 6d. 


La was in the manor house—as Mr. Maskell is care- 
ful to explain in this book, which will be prized by 
all tavern lovers—that the inn took its origin. From 
the earliest times the manor house, technically the 
residence of the lords of the manor, was in effect the 
communal meeting place of the villagers, who on the 
days when feasts were held would appear with their 
wives and families, bringing with them their own cups 
and platters. Gradually, and by almost imperceptible 
stages, the manor house developed into the hostelry, 
and Bulls, White Harts, Red Lions, Tabards, Bells and 
Angels became common throughout the country. 

The origin of some of these signs is interesting. 
Thus, the Bull—one of the most common of them all 
—is derived from the Latin Bulla, the seal of a monas- 
tery or college. ‘‘ The White Horse was the banner 
of the Saxon invaders of England.” The King’s Head 
would appear to date from Reformation times, and 
was often put up in substitution for the Pope’s Head 
—a frequent tavern sign in medieval England. The 
Salutation commemorates the tidings brought to Mary 
by the Archangel Gabriel, as also does the Angel. The 
Puritans, it seems, disliked the word Salutation, 
which in consequence frequently became the Soldier 
and Citizen—an inferior variant on the original. 

It is gratifying to learn that in that period of Eng- 
lish history which is popularly referred to as “‘ the 
dark ages’ every effort was made to see that the 
ale brewed and sold in this country was good. “In 
Saxon times the alewife who sold bad ale was liable 
to be placed on a ducking stool and dipped in a pool 
of water.’’ The disappearance of the alewife has not 
led to a noticeable improvement in the quality of our 
English beer, and a revival of this wholesome dis- 
cipline might have a salutary effect. 

Mr. Maskell concludes his book with a powerful 
plea for the public-house. He wishes that it were more 
often patronized by the teetotaller. It is the wise use 
of the inn, rather than its abolition, which is best 
calculated to secure a sober and contented population. 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P. Hartley 
A Girl Adoring. By Viola Meynell. Arnold. 
fhe Miracle Boy. By Louis Golding. Knopf. 


7s. 6d. 
The Stepson. By Martin Armstrong. Cape. 


7s. 6d. 
Susy in the World. By A. Waddingham Seers. 


Douglas. 7s. 6d. 


ISS MEYNELL’S work commands admiration. 

It is thorough, humorous, original. It avoids 
false sentiment and every kind of cheapness and 
smartness that makes many modern novels intoler- 
able, but it is not at all negative. It shows emotional 
power of a high quality. When Gilda saw her lover 
at a ball, 

‘the effect on her was so overwhelming that when after a few 
minutes she managed to regain her composure she told herself 
nervously that seeing him unexpectedly was a thing she could 
not do very often without dying of it. 

Such words, coming from the pens of many novelists, 

would seem exaggerated, but Miss Meynell’s tone is 

so quiet and so convincing that one realizes 
immediately that this was the way her heroine felt. 

But no, Gilda is not the heroine: the heroine is a girl 

called Claire who adores the newcomer Hague, who 

farms a neighbouring estate. But though the heroine, 
she is not the central character. This rdle falls to her 
brother Morely, who is portrayed in all his unamia- 
bility, with extraordinary minuteness and with un- 
remitting malice : 
Morely was very fond of writing letters, for directly he had 
written a letter he enjoyed the feeling that someone was in his 
debt. Sometimes he would even write by two consecutive 


posts, heading the second letter P.S., and almost crushing his 
correspondent with the sense of indebtedness to him... . 


Even with nice new acquaintances, against whom he had 
nothing in the world, towards whom indeed he was extremely 
well disposed, something made him want them not to appear 
too much to advantage—as if all life was a competitive pull, 
and anything others gained, he lost. 


For a man of not much enterprise in his vocabulary, 
Morely had certainly managed to collect together a surprising 
number of words of a non-committal character with which 
to rebuke and disappoint the agreeable expectations people 
formed in asking him for an account of his doings. .. . It 
was a pity, too, that he thought it a little virtuous not to 
have enjoyed oneself. 

But he was always well dressed: ‘‘ the mere material 
his clothes were made of made it difficult to get even 
with Morely.”” Certainly Miss Meynell does her best 
to get even with him: how she dislikes him! But, 
like his correspondents, she owes him a debt, for 
without him the book would fall to pieces. It cer- 
tainly is not, and scarcely could be, held together by 
the account of the love-affair between Claire and 
Hague: for this, in spite of its beautiful moments, is 
too forced and as it were too subterranean to impose 
a pattern on the book. Surely never did anyone 
get less pleasure from her love than Claire; and, 
granted that her nature was unusually prone to self- 
abnegation and self-mistrust, still love is rarely as 
unfriendly to its temporary hosts as Miss Meynell 
portrays it. This consideration, added to the fact 
that the book has no sense of balance, staggering first 
towards one character and then towards another, 
makes it unsuccessful as a whole. Bereft of a satis- 
factory form, it relies for its interest on individual 
paragraphs and sentences, nor does it rely on them 
in vain. Miss Meynell loads every rift with ore. 
Her mind is perhaps too apt to see a resemblance 

veen two apparently unrelated objects or ideas, 
and to develop it in an ingenious simile, and her style 
1s as awkward as a plain style can well be. But she 


thinks and feels and observes unceasingly, and every 
line she writes bears testimony to this. 

Mr. Louis Golding carries us to the Tyrolese 
village of Midrans, a rough, rude place, given to 
superstition and inhabited by hard-drinking peasants, 
and presided over (as far as he was able to preside) 
by a haughty, lustful, and disagreeable aristocrat, 
Conrad von Felsenburg. In these Tyrolese valleys, 
says the narrator of the story, are to be found 
traces of a civilization akin to that of ancient Etruria; 
and at the moment of his arrival the resemblance had 
taken human shape in the form of a Miracle, or more 
precisely, a miracle-working Boy, a phenomenon that 
had previously visited the Etruscans. The son of a 
peasant, Hugo Harpf as a child showed precocity in 
draughtsmanship, and at the instance of an un- 
balanced Hungarian Count was sent to Munich to 
develop his talent. But the poor lad never had much 
talent, and in war-time Munich he nearly starved. It 
was in the stress of physical fatigue and thwarted 
hopes that the power of working miracles made itself 
felt in him, and when he returned to Midrans he was 
able to make rose-trees out of nothing, turn corn into 
sand (though most of his miracles were benevolent), 
and ultimately to raise the dead to life. But he had 
an enemy in Conrad von Felsenburg, who had taken 
into his household Hugo’s sweetheart, Nauni, and 
intended to make her his mistress whether she would 
or no. So the village is divided into various camps. 
The Miracle Boy has his supporters; the village priest 
has his (he regarded Hugo as an emissary of the 
infernal powers); von Felsenburg has no following, 
indeed, but plenty of money, with which he hires the 
best international conjurors and illusionists, hoping to 
discredit his antagonist in the eyes of the village. 
For Hugo had declared he would get Nauni back. 

There is no way out but tragedy, and tragedy of 
the most uncompromising order follows. It may be 
said at once that fantastic as the theme is, 
Mr. Golding’s imagination is nearly always equal to 
it. He has plenty of humour of a grim sort, and he 
manages to unite a great many mutually discordant 
elements—melodrama, farce, archeology, religious 
psychology. He goes too far, I think, when he 
depicts Hugo as always accompanied by a raven, 
never flitting, and there are touches of false 
solemnity, when he seems to be unduly overcome by 
the gravity of his own theme: 
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It seems to have been outside the compass of Hugo’s 
imagination that the powers he possessed might sensationally 
or profitably be exercised before a more numerous. audience. 
I have sometimes wondered why it did not occur to the priest 
. .. but it is evident that the priest... it is ‘possible, 
even... 

All this weighing of the pros and cons does not 
impress one as it should. But ‘ The Miracle Boy’ as 
a whole is impressive. Mr. Golding has been able to 
make his amazing theme take root in the imagination. 
He faces without alarm the hydra of scepticism and 
incredulity and destroys its hundred heads: we are 
lured into a willing suspension of disbelief, and that, 
after all, is the aim of the romantic novel. 
Mr. Golding has done excellent work in many fields, 
but nothing better than this, 

The situation in ‘ The Stepson’ is an old and 
simple one. A woman no longer quite young, whose 
life has been spent in looking after her withered and 
querulous father, meets a farmer already twice 
married and more than twice her own age, and con- 
sents to become his third wife. He is at once 
uxorious and profligate; one of his servants is his 
mistress, as Kate subsequently discovers. This 
weighting of the scales against Ben is necessary to 
the moral balance of the story, but Mr, Armstrong 
does not quite succeed in making the liaison credible. 
But clearly Kate must be sinned against, for she is 
also sinning: she falls in love with David, her 
husband’s son by an earlier wife. In his account of 
the progress of this unhappy affair Mr. Armstrong 
is at his best. He always writes well, often beauti- 
fully; and the quality of restraint which characterizes 
his style, thought, and emotion is particularly effective 
when brought to bear upon the intricacies of Kate’s 
miserable predicament. With the utmost delicacy and 
insight he describes the painful oscillation of her feel- 
ings, the sense of triumph alternating with the sense 
of guilt. The scene in which she tells David she 
loves him is as good as it could be. Possibly 
Mr. Armstrong has made a novel of what should 
have been a long short-story: there are few 
characters, and little real variety of interest or mood : 
even Ben the husband cannot quite escape being a 
lay figure, the obstacle to Kate’s happiness. But the 
book has great beauty and dignity of emotion. 

A first novel, ‘ Susy in the World,’ shows that 
Mr. Waddingham Seers has already got the power of 
revealing, without tricks of impressionism and 
thought-association, the inside of a mind. Nor, like 
others who write along the same lines, does he sacri- 
fice coherence for the sake of expressing that feature- 
less fluidity of consciousness which the art of writing 
was invented to avoid. His knowledge of the border- 
line between moods is considerable, and he passes 
easily the difficult barrier between thought and action. 
Susy had an unhappy life, always compared un- 
favourably to her sister, Cherry, and betrayed by 
whatever ideals or persons she set her heart on. Her 
personality is alive, but is not very recognizable, 
because it is seen so much through her own eyes. 
Her decision to become Jack’s mistress brings the 
misty and delicately tinted book to a rather harsh, 
abrupt end. 


OTHER NOVELS 


Deluge. By E. Fowler Wright. Fowler Wright. 
7s. 6d. 


Mr. Fowler Wright imagines a second Flood, and 
takes as his scene the Midlands of England, part of 
which ‘has remained unsubmerged. Here are gath- 
ered a handful of survivors who, as far as they know, 
are the only human beings left on the globe. All 
traces of their civilization have been swept away, and 
they are reduced to primal needs. To all intents and 
purposes they are in the same position as Adam and 
Eve in the Garden of Eden, but with the handicap of 
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a thousand years or so of civilization and the attendant 
vitiation of their health and instincts against them, 
Solicitors, business men, good suburban people who 
went to their businesses every day, and returned ey 
night to their wives and children, accepting unthink. 
ingly the paraphernalia of their daily lives, now liye 
like cave-men, raid and steal and kill, and seize thej 
women by force. On this framework Mr. Fowle 
Wright has expanded; he has evidently enjoyed him. 
self in giving a robust story of adventure, which jg 
both stimulating and amusing. 


The Green Country. By E. Maria Albanesj, 
Ward, Lock. 7s. 6d. 


This story is almost too good to be true. Richard 
Adeane, leading the life of a young man about town, 
spoilt by women, and swiftly going to rack and ruij 
suddenly sees the expectations on which he has beep 
living vanish into thin air. His rich uncle dies, leay. 
ing him nothing but the chance of going out to work 
as a ‘*‘ hand ’’ on a certain ranch in Western America, 
Young Adeane takes up this challenge to his manhood, 
and sets off for the life that is to mean regeneration 
and happiness. Madame Albanesi’s accustomed ease 
and skill in writing make up for an abundance of 
discrepancies. 


A Breaking Flower. By Alice Lowther. Erskine 
Macdonald. 7s. 6d. 


Elspeth Rudge, filled with an ardent desire to live 
her life to the full, finds herself on leaving school at the 
mercy of the harsh uncle and aunt, who have brought 
her up, and condemned her to the life of a house 
hold drudge in the gloomy country vicarage, which 
is the only home she has ever known. She is a penni- 
less orphan, suffering the stigma of illegitimacy, and 
there seems little chance of escape; but she can suffer 
neither restraint nor delay, and she runs away. She 
begins by becoming a probationer in a nursing home, 
the first of many vicissitudes, and although one may 
feel that one would dislike Elspeth at first sight, the 
way in which she meets life and takes hard knocks 
is refreshing. Her story is sympathetically told with 
an economy of words that leaves no room for 
sentimentality. 


The Winds of March. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. 
Murray. 7s. 6d. 


This is a clean and vigorous story of moorland life 
early in last century—a story of love and hate centring 
round an old house and an old family, full of 
incident and tragic happenings. Roger Scroope, owner 
of Stornth, is happy and thinking of love, when the 
tree which moorside tradition identifies with the for- 
tune of his house is blown down, and he is supplanted 
by the discovery of an unknown marriage of the last 
owner. The new master marries his promised bride, 
but a new love comes into his life only to be held apart 
from him by an unsurmountable barrier. The story of 
their love is told with skill and understanding. It is 
a book well worth reading and re-reading, one of the 
finest of the novels of the day. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


New Paths on Helicon. By Henry Newbolt. Nelson. 7s. 64. 


SIR HENRY NEWBOLT’S charming anthology will appeal 
to every reader who has not (in Sidney’s phrase) “ so 
creeping a mind, that it cannot lift it selfe up, to look to the 
sky of poetry.”’ It is evident that we are living in a time 
when such minds are in a minority. The total number 
authors known to have published volumes of verse in England 
down to 1907 is here stated as about seven hundred—tho 
surely this is an under-estimate—whereas over a 
published such books in the decade ending in 1920. Sir Henry 
Newbolt gives us a representative selection from the works of 
thirty-eight of these writers, with an admirable preface and 
brief notes on each name. Those who do not already know 
such beautiful things as Mr. Davies’s : 
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What is this life if, full of care, 
We have no time to stand and stare? 


« Mr. Hodgson’s ‘ Time, you old gipsy man,’ or Mr. Shanks’s 
aquisite ‘ Night-Piece,’ will be grateful for this opportunity of 
aking their acquaintance. 


tee Farington Diary. By Joseph Farington. Vol. VII (1811- 
1814). Edited by James Greig. Hutchinson. 21s. 


IN comparison with some of the rather lurid diarists who 
have recently illumined the reading world, Farington seems to 
be quite restrained. He could, however, be sufficiently acri- 

when he chose. In this new volume we open on an 
geount of Lord Eldon, that ‘“‘ man of very limited knowledge ”’ 
in whom ‘“‘ the law’s delay ’’ seemed to be incarnated. ‘* The 
cases submitted to him have so greatly multiplied as to cause 
: proposal for an assistant to him, but as this wd. subtract 
fom his fees, is not likely soon to be agreed. His income 
from his situation is very great, perhaps £25,000 a year. He 
jg extremely parsimonious, and scarcely ever gives a dinner.” 
Charles Fox ‘‘ had done more harm than any other man of 
his time,’ mot only in politics, but ‘“‘ by introducing 
Mrs. Armstead, his mistress, a woman who had been very 
common, into company after he married her.’’ Princess 
Charlotte, the ill-fated daughter of George IV., was known in 
Court circles as ‘‘ our Jilt.’” We regret to see that only one 
more volume of this highly entertaining work is to be expected. 


Trumpets of Jubilee. By Constance Mayfield Rourke. Cape. 
18s. 


WE must assume—for publishers presumably know their 
business—that there is a large public in this country eagerly 
waiting for details of the careers of such prominent Americans 
as Henry Ward Beecher, Lyman Beecher, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Horace Greeley, and P, T. Barnum (that is the whole 
of Miss Rourke’s list). We must resist the no doubt false 
impression that any interest which may be called up among 
English readers will be confined entirely to Barnum. It was 
Barnum who, at the end of a successful career, observed with a 
frankness rare among showmen: ‘‘ My prime object has always 
been to put money into my purse.’’ At the same time, he 
always maintained that he was a “‘ public benefactor.”” “ If I 
have exhibited a questionable dead mermaid in my museum, 
it should not be overlooked that I have also exhibited 
camelopards, a rhinoceros, grizzly bears, orang-outangs and 
great serpents.” In fact, an amusing character, and the section 
devoted to him is by far the most readable in this book. 


A London Omnibus. Chatto and Windus. 2s. 6d. 


THE title of this pleasant little anthology is well chosen, 
for there is hardly any aspect of London life that is not touched 

. The authorities quoted range from John Stow, the 
chronicler, to Mr. C. E. Montague, and include Dickens, 
Horace Walpole, Captain Charles Morris, John Evelyn, Blake, 
and W. N. P. Barbellion. There are sections devoted to Old 
London Bridge, Clubs, London Pool, Petticoat Lane, and the 
Palace of Whitehall; extracts, too, from Boswell’s Johnson, 
Thackeray’s ‘ Book of Snobs,’ and Defoe’s ‘ Journal of the 
Plague Year.’ The compiler has chosen as his motto the 
familiar words of Sir Thomas Browne: * Look not for whales 
in the Euxine Sea, or expect great matters where they are not 
to be found.”” If, however, ‘‘ great matters’’ are excluded 
from his survey, there is a wealth of entertaining gossip. The 
book contains six excellent plates. 


Down the Fairway. By Robert T. Jones, Jr., and O. B. Keeler. 
Allen and Unwin. 165s. 


_“ BOBBY ” JONES is by general consent the best golfer 
in the world, and his victims in English tournaments have 
him as modest in manner as he is terrible in execution. 

He devoured our hopes in 1926 and again in 1927; ‘‘ no other 
tiger ’’ has teeth like his, The tiger talks now and talks quietly 
and well. We learn that even tigers can feel the strain. 
“There are two kinds of golf; there is golf—and tournament 
golf.” Mr. Jones has a taste for the former, which he began 
to practise at the age of six; but he has been toiling at the 
latter since he was fourteen. For some time he could do every- 
ing but win; now he does nothing else, and in his discussion 
of methods he is clear and entertaining. Nobody, it is true, 
ever reduced his handicap by enlarging his library, but to read 
Mr. Jones before taking out one’s clubs might help. Certainly 
it will entertain. He gives a humble account of those terrific 
when he went round Sunningdale from the competition 

tees in 66 and 68. His 66 (without a 2 or a 5) is admitted to 
be the most faultless round ever played in England. There 
were 33 putts and 33 other shots. The round is described in 
detail and deserves it. Mr. Keeler has helped to produce a 
worthy chronicle and a well illustrated volume of instruction. 


Mrs. Annie Besant. By Geoffrey West. Gerald Howe. 3s. 6d. 


EVEN Mrs. Besant’s enemies—if she has any left—will not 
be concerned to deny that she is a remarkable woman. No 
woman has been more fiercely attacked or more unfairly mis- 
represented. Viewed from some standpoints, her life is a long 
Series of contradictions, and there is a curious irony in the fact 


PUBLICATION DAY NOVEMBER 18th 


GENIUS 


AND CHARACTER 


EMIL LUDWIG 


* 


Dr. Emil Ludwig is one of the fore- 
most writers of biography to-day. 
His studies of Napoleon and Wilhelm 
Hohenzollern have been translated 
into English and have been very 
widely read and discussed. In his 
new book, prefaced by an introduc- 
tion on the writing of history, he 
deals with nineteen men of genius : 
Leonardo Da Vinci, Voltaire, Shakes- 
peare, Rembrandt, Macchiavelli, 
Goethe, Balzac, Frederick the Great, 
— Wilson, Lenin, and eight 
others. 


Ludwig neither attempts that kind of 
‘valet’ biography (interpreting men 
in terms of their indiscretions) nor 
does he make portraits like statues. 
His work in its energy is reminiscent 
of Carlyle and it has something of the 
colour of Mr. Philip Guedalla. Under- 
lying all these studies the shrewd 
reader will find the portrait of a man, 
the interpretation of his character, and 
Ludwig’s theory of the causes and 
effects of the appearance of a world- 
genius in human society. 


With sixteen illustrations 


12s. 6d. net 
* 


JONATHAN CAPE LONDON 
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priestess of Theosophy. None the less, a certain unity of purpose 
does underlie the whole of Mrs. Besant’s career. Whether as 
Anglo-Catholic, Atheist or disciple of Madame Blavatsky, she 
has always been possessed with a passion for truth, and if to 
the average reader it seems that her intellect is frequently at 
the service of her emotions, one can but admire the high 
steadfastness with which she has met obloquy and abuse. Mr. 
West writes in a spirit of discriminating enthusiasm. He is 
chary of claiming immortality for his subject. ‘‘ As a phenom- 
enon of sheer energy, of unfailing courage, of noble sincerity, 
she will live always in the memories of all who have known 
her,’’ he declares; “‘ her fame beyond that point, considering 
her present position, seems curiously problematical.’”’ This 
appears to us a sane estimate. Mrs. Besant claims her place— 
and it is a high one—among the representative women of our 
period, but rather as the exponent than as the pioneer of 
certain modern movements and _ tendencies. 


Hills of Blue. By A. E. Grantham. Methuen. 25s. 


MR. GRANTHAM aptly describes his work as “a picture- 
roll of Chinese history.”’ It is the story, vividly and picturesquely 
told, of a civilization of which the average Westerner is at 
last beginning to be dimly if painfully aware. To call it a 
history of Chinese progress would be a misnomer, since China 
is probably the most static country in the world. It is the story 
of successive dynasties. ‘* Dynasties,”’ writes Mr. Grantham, 
*‘ are the milestones of Chinese history,’? and he traces their 
rise and fall from the earliest times to the closing years of the 
eighteenth century. He has some caustic comments on the 
early Christian missions to China. ‘‘ From the very first,” he 
writes, ‘‘ the number and the excellence of the guns on board 
their vessels abundantly demonstrated that they wanted to 
acquire physical control over the bodies of the Chinese at least 
as ardently as they hoped to gather their souls into the fold of 
the Christian Church.’’ The volume contains, in addition to an 
exhaustive table of the Chinese dynasties, nineteen illustrations 
and a map, and is fully indexed. 


The Beautiful Duchess. By Horace Bleackley. New edition. 
The Bodley Head. 8s. 6d. 

THE appearance of a new edition of Mr. Bleackley’s life of 
Elizabeth Gunning, originally published before the war, is a 
further proof, if one were needed, of the growing popularity 
of this kind of humanized and popularized history. Mr. Bleackley 
knows his subject well. He based his work, as he explained 
twenty years ago, upon a careful study of old newspapers, and 
the result is as readable now as it was then. 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES 


Cuaracteristics. By William Hazlitt. With an 
Introduction by R. H. Horne. Elkin Mathews 
and Marrot. 5s. and 7s. 6d. 

The text is that of the second edition, 1837, and the intro- 
duction is that which ‘* Orion ’? Horne prefixed to it. 

THe Reatm or Essence. By George Santayana. 
Constable. 12s. 

Another volume by this eminent Spanish-American 
philosopher, sure of a welcome from a public which, if not 
large, is certainly loyal. 

Le Morte D’ARTHUR. 


By Sir Thomas Malory. 
Cape. 15s. 


Tue PacGAN FAUN AND OTHER FANCIES. By 
Patrick R. Chalmers. Cape. 65s. 

CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT OF GREAT Britain. By 
Alban G. Widgery. Williams and Norgate. 5s. 

ConguisTaDor. By Philip Guedalla. Benn. 6d. 

Fork TALES OF PROVENCE. By W. Branch 
Johnson. Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 


CONVERSATION. By Jonathan Swift. Elkin 
Mathews and Marrot. 5s. and 7s. 6d. 

THINGS THAT HAVE PuzzLED Me. By Arnold Lunn. 
Benn. tos. 6d. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


BEHIND THE SCENES WITH CyRIL MaAupDeE. 
Himself. Murray. 16s. 
The memoirs of the actor, with reference to his American 
as well as his English experiences. 


PioucH Court. Compiled by Ernest C. Cripps. 
Allan and Hanbury. tos. 6d. 


This pharmacy was established in 1715; its story is to a 
considerable extent the story of the development of medicine. 
Sir James Reckitt. By Major Desmond Chapman- 

Huston. Faber and Gwyer. 

The firm of Reckitt, from a small beginning in 1840, 
developed into a great concern, doing business all over the 
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Empire and even fnvading the United States. The book, 
besides dealing with Sir Joseph, gives a picture of Quaker life 


eighty years ago. 
By Frank Rutte, 


Since I was TWENTY-FIVE. 
Constable. 12s. 
Journalistic reminiscences by the well-known art critic, 

THE PRINCIPAL NAVIGATIONS, ETC. B 


Hakluyt. Volumes 7 and 8. Dent. £3 th 
set of eight volumes. 

THE OTHER Bunpie. By The Lord Shaw of 
Dunfermline. Hutchinson. 18s. 


THE PrivaTeE LIFE OF CHARLES THE SECOND, By 
Arthur Irwin Dasent. Cassell. 18s. 
Croup Capp’> Towers. By Reginald, Viscoyn 


Esher. Murray. 16s. 
Cézanne. By Roger Fry. The Hogarth Pres. 
By Mohammad 


8s. 6d. 
SuLTaAN MAHMUD OF GHAZNIN. 
Rs. 2/8/-, 
VENETIAN xp 


Habib. Bombay: Taraporevala. 
STORIES OF THE ITALIAN ARTISTS. 
Umprian By Margaret Leicester. 
Warren. Medici Society. 3s. 

STORIES OF THE BRITISH ARTISTS. By Margaret 
Leicester-Warren. The Medici Society. 3s, 


THE UNSPEAKABLE CuRLL. By Ralph Straus, 
Chapman and Hall. Limited Edition. 42s, 


TRAVEL 
By Devious Ways. By Halford Ross. Murray. 7s. 6d. 
A record of travel from London to South Africa and India, 
with particular reference to the cleaning up of Port Said. 
Maya Cities. By Thomas Gann. Duckworth. 21s. 
The mysterious cities of the Maya people provide a larg 
field for research and speculation, and the author, who was 
accompanied by representatives of the British Museum and the 
Carnegie Institution, has produced an unusual book of travel, 
Tue MEDITERRANEAN AND BeyonD. By Norma Lorimer. Hutch 
inson. 21s. 

From THE TEMPLE TO THE SouTH Seas. By Gilchrist 
Alexander. Murray. 15s. 

A Book asout Paris. By George and Pearl Adam. Cap, 


THEOLOGY 
RaATIONALISM AND OrtHopoxy oF To-Day. By J. H. Beibit, 
Student Christian Movement. 5s. 
Tue Proors or Curist’s Deity. By Harold E. Gorst. Morgan 
and Scott. 6s. 
Sons or Gop anp Sons oF MEn. 


By E. H. Gilmour. Rider. 


VERSE AND DRAMA 


Tue JupGMent oF Francois Vitton. By Herbert Edward 
Palmer. The Hogarth Press. Limited Edition. 25s. 
AnD OTHER Pogms. By John Mavrogordato. Cobden 
Sanderson. 5s. 

A Stitco 1x Time; or, Prive Prevents A By James 
Laver. The Nonesuch Press. Limited Edition. 3s. 9d. 

PorMs FROM BEYOND, AND OTHER VERSE. By Reddie Mallet. 
Watts. 7s. 6d. 

Sout Soncs aNnD OrHER Verses. By Lily May Davis. Selwyn 
and Blount. 3s. 6d. 


TRANSLATIONS 
THe JEWELLER OF Bacpap. By Fritz Wittels. Translated by 
Frederick H. Martens. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Apparently a philosophic fable, raising a discussion on the 
nature of perfect love. The illustrations are worthy of attention. 
Tue Ant Pszopte. By Dr. Hanns Heinz Ewers. Translated 

by Clifton Harby Levy. The Bodley Head. 8s. 6d. 
REPRINTS 
Tue Wipecomse Epition oF DarTMoor 
Novets 1n Twenty Votumes. Volumes 9 and 10. Ti 
Forest. Tue VirGIN 1n JupGMENT. Macmillan. 10s. 64. 
THe EvoLution oF AN INTELLECTUAL. By J. Middleton Murty. 


Cape. 3s. 6d. : 
Guimpses OF UNFAMILIAR JAPAN (SECOND Series). By Lafcadio 
By J. W. N. Sullivan. Cape. 3s. 64. 


Hearn. Cape. 3s. 6d 
Tue InraMous Frienp. By Mrs. R. S. Garnett. Cape 


ASPECTS OF SCIENCE. 
3s. 6d 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tue Cuetsea Sonc Boox. The Cresset Press. 15s. 

_ These songs have been collected, and in some instances newly 

arranged for the piano, by Mr. C. K. Scott. The drawings at 

by Miss Juliet Wigan. The script of the music has Det 

designed by Mr. Paul Woodroffe. The calligraphy is by Miss 

Margaret Shipton. Altogether, a charming production. 

Tue Terror-Drram. By George H. Green. Kegan Paul. 5. 
A study, tending to a conclusion the reverse of that of 

Rivers. According to the author, the terror-dream fs ® 

attempt on the part of the organism to reach fulfilment. 
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The Black Book of 


Edgeworthstown 
And other Edgeworth Memories 


HARRIET JESSIE BUTLER and HAROLD 
EDGEWORTH BUTLER 


‘* These erm memoirs present us 
with the history of a very notable family. 
..."—Glasgow Herald. 


With 8 illustrations in collotype. 


Demy 8vo. Price, 18s. net. 


Warren Hastings’ Letters to 
Sir John MacPherson 


Edited by HENRY DODWELL, M.A. 
Professor of the History and Culture the 
British Dominions in Asia in the Univer of 
London. 


q- . . » Makes the picture of the writer’s 
true greatness all the more clear.”’— 
Near East and India. 


With Portraits and facsimiles in collotype. 
Demy 8vo. Price, 15s. net. 


The Cape Colour Question 


A Historical Survey 


-W. M. MACMILLAN 

Sometime Associate Member of All Souls, 
Oxford; Professor of History at The University 
of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg. 


“ Professor Macmillan . . . undoubtedly 
makes a valuable contribution to the 
better understanding of an extremely com- 
plex problem.”—Truth. 


With a portrait of Dr. John Philip and two maps. 
Demy 8vo. Price, 21s. net. 


Aft—From the Hawsehole 


Lt.-Commander H. D. CAPPER, O.B.E., R.N. 


With a preface by Admiral-of-the-Fleet The Earl 
Jellicoe of Scapa, G.C.B., O.M., G.C.V.O., etc. 
q These interesting reminiscences should be 
read by all who wish to learn of the re- 
markable improvements in the conditions 
of service life which have been brought 

about in the past forty years. 

8 illustrations in collotype. 


Demy 8vo. Price, 12s. 6d. net. 


Professor Bernhardi 


A Comedy in Five Acts. 
By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER. 
Translated from the German by Hetty Landstone. 


sould make a fine acting play. 
Intellectually it is on a high level, and it 
is never dull or difficult.”— 


Manchester Guardian 
Cr. 8vo. Price, 6s. net. 


FABER & GWYER 


LIMITED 
24 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON 


PUBLICATION DAY NOVEMBER 18th 


LAWRENCE 
AND THE ARABS 


ROBERT GRAVES 


* 


An intimate critical study of ‘Lawrence’ 
that tends to confirm the popular verdict 
that he is the most ousetuahle living 
Englishman. It not only gives a continuous 
narrative of the Arab campaign but treats 
of the conflicting motives which influenced 
Colonel Lawrence throughout, of the events 
that led up to the campaign, of the politi- 
cal sequel and Lawrence’s part in it, and 
of “ Aircraftman Shaw’s” present service 
in the Royal Air Force. Mr. Robert Graves 
is a friend of Lawrence and obtained his 
permission to write this biography. 


Among the strange stories of ‘Lawrence’ 
he tells how he was an expert on 
medieval ery and armour, how he 
made his first visit to the East and was 
nearly murdered for a copper watch, how 
he secretly surveyed Arabia in 1914, 
how at the diggings at Carchemish a 
maftiage was arranged between the so- 
called ‘ Uncrowned King ’ and the so-called 
“Uncrowned Queen of Akaba’ (Miss Ger- 
trude Bell) with the approval of neither 

, how he tried to relieve Kut, how 
uring the campaign he secretly entered 
Damascus some months before it fell, how 
he was wounded for the ninth time, how 
his nerve was permanently broken, how he 
defied the Geneva Convention, how after 
the War he made Lord Curzon weep at a 
Cabinet meeting, how he asked His Majesty 
to excuse him his decorations (with a 
supplementary account given by His 
Majesty’s Private rsa. and how he 
wrote a book in 24 hours. 


454 pages, 4 maps and 24 illustrations 
7s. 6d. net 


* 
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More Hours THE NaTionaL GaLiery. By Stewart Dick. 
Duckworth. 3s. 6d. 

With an Introduction by Mr. Collins Baker. The author was 
formerly Official Lecturer at the National Gallery, and is now 
engaged in similar work in Canada. 

Benn’s Sixpenny Lisrary. Tue Races or ManKinp. By H. J. 
Fleure; Prorzstantism. By the Rev. W. R. Inge; Money. 
By Hartley Withers. A History oF Inpia. By Edward 
Thompson; Tue Enciish Novet. By J. B. Priestley; 
Tue Bopy. By Ronald Campbell Macfie. 
This series goes from strength to strength. The volumes in 
this new batch are all by experts, and are sure of a welcome. 
Grove’s Dictionary oF Music aND Musicians. Edited by H. C. 
Colles. Vol. II. Macmillan. 30s. 

Sgaways AND Sea Trapg. By A. C. Hardy. Routledge. 15s. 

From Carrack To Cuipper. By Frank C. Bowen. Argonaut 
Press. 12s. 6d. 

Wuere 1s Lasour Goinc? By L. Haden Guest. Cape. 5s. 

EncLisH AND Irish Gass. With an Introduction by W. A. 
Thorpe. The Medici Society. 17s. 6d. 

Tue Civitization OF Japan. By J. Ingram Bryan. Williams 
and Norgate. 2s. 

Tue ELeMents oF By Iolo A. Williams. 
Elkin Mathews and Marrot. 8s. 6d. 

HEREDITY AND Human Arrairs. By Edward M. East. Scribner. 
16s. 

IRON AND Brass IMPLEMENTS OF THE ENGLISH Housg. By J. 
Seymour Lindsay. The Medici Society. 25s. 

ac’ By Frank Balfour-Browne. Williams and Norgate. 
Ss. 


FICTION 


SometHinc Aspout Eve. By James Branch Cabell. The Bodley 
Head. 7s. 6d. 

Moor Fires. Second Edition. By E. H. Young. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

It oe Rains. By J. Murray Allison. Hurst and Blackett. 
Ss. 

Tue Dinner-Party at BaRDOLpH’s. By R. A. J. Walling. 
Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Dace or Dreams. By G. B. Burgin. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

AHEAD THE THUNDER. By Leonard Cline. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 

Tuer Ace or Diamonps. By Alfred Hurry. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 

McG.usky 0’ THE Lecion. By A. G. Hales. Long. 7s. 6d. 

ac: Go Sscretty. By Anthony Wynne. Hutchinson. 
s. 6d. 

THE QugEN oF A Day. By J. S. Fletcher. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

Prosperity. By William Croyland. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Semi-ATTacHED Coupie. By the Hon. Emily Eden. Elkin 

Mathews and Marrot. 7s. 6d. 


THE NOVEMBER MAGAZINES 


The Fortnightly prints a rather curt ‘Reply to Admiral 
Scheer’ on Jutland. ‘ The Romantic Movement’ is concerned 
with France, theatrical and in fiction. An article on ‘ Byron,’ 
by H. G. von Treitschke, lays emphasis on his poetry of revolt 
and his struggle for Greek independence as the causes of his 
Continental fame. Lord Olivier’s subject is an examination of 
the love of a dog for his master; Mr. Martin makes little of a 
good subject, ‘ Lost Allusions.’ Political articles deal with 
Germany, Geneva, Hungary, and Jugoslavia, and Sir Austen 
Chamberlain. 

The London Mercury notes the complaints about indiscreet 
diaries, and quotes a publisher’s announcement of ‘‘ Forthcoming 
Successes.”” The portrait is of Mr. Edward Shanks, the poetry 
by Mr. Herring, Mr. W. J. Turner, Mr. Robert Graves, and 
others—none of it very striking. The fiction is by Mr. J. G. 
Erskine (a good story) and Mr. C. H. Smith. Dame Ethel 
Smyth lets herself go in ‘Catchwords and the Beloved 
Ignorantsia.’ It really required someone to say a good word 
for the ‘ Trovatore,’ which always fills the house for even the 
poorest opera company. Mr. A. McDowall, in ‘ The Possessed 
and Bolshevism,’ lauds the genius of Dostoevsky for having 
foreseen and described the tactics of the present rulers of Russia. 
Mr. C. Wilkinson writes pleasantly about Hakluyt. The best 
Chronicles are Architecture, Drama (America and England), 
Poetry, Fiction, Literary History, and The Classics. 


The Monthly Criterion contains an appeal for the ‘ Restoration 
of the Reason’ in place of the prevailing anarchy in art and 
literature, by Herr E. R. Curtius. Mr. Sturge Moore, in 
* Towards Simplicity,’ appeals for a simpler reception of Beauty, 
Goodness and Truth, and eschews theoretical conclusions. Mr. 
V. B. Melba shows how ‘ Bias in History ’ colours all our con- 
ceptions. Mr. D. H. Lawrence continues ‘ Flowery Tuscany.’ 
Mr. Hart Crane has a poem, ‘ The Tunnel.’ German and 
Dutch periodicals are summarized, and there are some good 
reviews, 

The Nineteenth Century for November deals with a wide range 
of subjects, none of them purely literary. Mr. G. H. Bonner 
attacks the theory of Evolution from the religious side. 
Mr. Clarke argues for holding up the revised Prayer Book 
until the doctrinal changes are removed. Dr. Longford explains 
the attitude of Action Frangaise and its supporters towards 


sider what changes are necessary in the anization 
;, Gen. Ste Fabian Ware dhowe how the War 
conducive to peace. ‘ Ten Years of Bolshevism ’ recounts the 
ruin of Russia, but does not explain how the country has 

on living all the time; Sir John Reith discusses the influence 
on political Other articles dea} with 

‘ennis, the attacks on Warren astings, a Japanese love-story 
South Africa, etc. 

The National Review has the rare pleasure of with 
Mr. Lloyd George in its ‘ Episodes.’ The question of Wy 
Guilt (including our own), the support of the League of Nation 
2 Sweden and other small Powers, Airships, South 
anada and Leadership, and House of Lords Reform are othe 
topics. The number has papers on ‘ The Biological Aspect ¢ 
Memory and Jazzery,’ on the crossbill and its ways, on Wadhan 
and its memories, the training of a war airman, an adventure 
in Haussa Land, L’Action aise, Mexico, among other, 
Mr. Maxse, in ‘ Prime Ministers and Others,’ appeals for drastic 
economy. 
The Empire Review has a paper on Lord Birkenhead’s book 
by Mr. Birrell, on ‘Newton and the Principia’ by Prof 
Forsyth, and on Cyprus by Major Newman. Mr. M 
writes on ‘ Literary Booms,’ Dr, Williams on Rheumatism anj 
Heart Disease, and Lady Evelyn Giffard has an amusing story 
of a great man and his biographer. 

The English Review opens with a per by Mr. Erneg 
Remnant on ‘Seeds of War in nel followed by 
Mr. Baumann on ‘ Lords and Ladies’ and Miss Campbell o 
‘ The House of Lords and Money Bills.’ Prof. Morgan review; 
Mr. A. P. Herbert, or rather gives his best points; Mr, Ff. 
Gribble describes the career of Hoffmann without saying mud 
of his tales; and Gen. Pilcher tells some anecdotes illustrating 
* National Points of View.’ Two stories by J. Allan Dun an 
L. L. Webb are, neither of them, very cheerful. 


The World To-day begins a very good number with 
Mr. Arnold Bennett’s views on ‘ Men and Events.’ He thinks 
Mr. Baldwin uneducated and backs Mr. Churchill (he would!), 
Gen. Sir George MacMunn hints disapproval of recent eulogits 
on Col. Lawrence and Miss Bell; Miss Hale writes on Sargent; 
there is a story by a Zeppelin Raider; and of the reclaime 
Zuyder Zee, of Carnegie and of Labrador. The illustrations 
are excellent. 

Chambers gives us its usual excellent olla podrida of fiction, 
adventure, and entertaining knowledge, with papers on th 
Brontosauros and other fearsome beasts which may still bk 
alive, on the extinct Dukedoms of Scotland, on the Great Ic 
Age, and in ‘ The Heart of Things ’ on Motors and Democracy, 


THE STEPSON 


MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


‘Here at last Mr. Armstrong has justi 
those (and there were many) who believed 
that some day his exquisite sensibility, 
and his limpid certainty of tou 
would be fused and precipitated into 
something wholly fine and memorable. . 
. . The writing could not be better, the 
characterisation is clean, sincere, and 
convincing, and the story moves, be- 
tween apple-blossom, cattle, mar 
sgn hushed summer evening, inevit- 
ably and without effort to its tragic 
conclusion.’ Observer. 


7s. 6d. net. 
* 


JONATHAN CAPE LONDON 


Rome; Gen. Sir Travers Clarke urges a Commission to con- 
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Ozonised air 


is the air of the seaside 


It may be generated in your 
own home means of the 


b 
ULTROZONE OZONISER 


The bracing and health-giving properties of sea and mountain air 
are due to the presence of ne, which may be described as a 
super-active form of oxygen. Ultrozone, generated by an Ultro- 
zone Ozoniser, is Pure Ozone free from oxides of nitrogen usually 
present with Ozone produced from atmospheric oxygen. The 
portable model (illustrated) will produce sufficient Ozone to purify 
and revitalise the air of an ordinary room. Its soothing and 
refreshing effect will be apparent in a few moments after switch- 
ing on. 

Pare Ozone is a sound home remedy and absolutely -., It 
soothes, alleviates and refreshes, and is frequently prescri by 
the medical profession for the treatment of 


Asthma, Bronchitis, Colds, 
Catarrh, Influenza, etc. 


Ultrozone is also a proved tonic, a powerful deodorant, an effective 


germ-killer, an at pheric and one of the most 
useful aids to general health and well-being. Hundreds of 
machines are giviig satisfactory results everywhere. Letters of 


appreciation from well-known people can be seen at our office at 


any time £9 9 0 


MODEL A.—Polished Mahogany Case. 
r month. At 6d. a unit will cost 


complete with flex and adapter - - 

or can be hired at £1 1 0 

ld. for 10 hours’ working. © upkeep cost—first cost is the last. 

Machines can also be obtained with Violet-Ray Attachment 
Write or call for folder No. 6 

THE STANDARD OZONE CO., LTD. 

; 53 Haymarket, London, S.W.1. ‘Phone: Regent 4787 


Price, 
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of XVIIIth Centur 


French Literature 


Edited by RICHARD ALDINGTON, 
FOUR NEW VOLUMES 


PRIVATE LIFE OF THE MARSHAL DUKE 
OF RICHELIEU 


Translated by F. S. FLINT. Introduction by 
RICHARD ALDINGTON., 4 plates. 10/6 net. 
“ Amazingly and readable.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“The record of a debased and brutal sensualist, with hardly 
a redeeming quality. The main episode, his seduction of the 
pious bourgeoise, is apparently founded on fact and has a 
certain dramatic interest. There is a good deal of power and 
imagination in his recounting of this tragedy.”—Times Lit. 
Supplement. 


REVERIES OF A SOLITARY 


By J. J. ROUSSEAU. Translated with an 
Introduction by J. G. FLETCHER. 
With a portrait. 10s. 6d. net. 
“This beautiful book—as beautiful to the touch as to the 
eye—was intended by Rousseau as a sequel and compliment 
to the famous Confessions. Mr. Fletcher has provided not 
only an impeccable translation, but an introduction which is 
a model of its kind.”—Manchester Dispatch. 
“One of his most characteristic works, contains some of 
the finest prose.”— Westminster Gazette. 


LETTERS AND MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCE 
DE LIGNE 


Translated by LEIGH ASHTON, with an 
Introduction. With 4 plates. 10/6 net. 
“He wrote very agreeably on war, gardening, love, and 
the hist of his own changing times. Above all he was a 
brilliant figure. . . Frivolous as he was, something of a rake 
to the very end he yet exercises upon us to-day a strong 
attraction. The translation is easy and most graceful.”’— 
Times Literary Supplement. 


THREE SHORT STORIES 
Translated by Mrs. WILFRED JACKSON, 
with an Introduction. With 4 plates. 10/6 net. 


The manners of the day, the loose extravagant speeches, 
the jargon of smiling sinners, are all hit off with exquisite 
exactness by these three masters of the conte, Crébillon fils, 
Voisenon, and Montesquieu. 

Full Prospectus free on application, 


ROUTLEDG BROADWAY HOUSE, 


CARTER LANE, E.C. 


$ 


NiD 


A Diary of 
Thomas de Quincey 


Ready November 29 


This literary find, which has never before been published, 
is here reproduced in replica, and also, for case of read- 
ing, in type. It is fully edited with introduction and notes 
by Horace A. Eaton, Ph.D., and the frontispiece in colour 
is from a temporary mi e of de Quincey. The 
Edition, of which over 700 copies have already been sub- 
scribed, is limited to 1,500 numbered f'cap. 4to copies of 
264 pp. #1 1s. net. 


Monsieur Croche 
the Dilettante Hater 


By CLAUDE DEBUSSY 
Ready November 17 
This, the only book by the famous composer, is a brilliant 
series of articles brimming with humour _and Sresans 


criticism on such varying bj as a 
barrel organs. Cr. 8vo. With Portrait. 65. net. 


Four New Replicas 


Ready Now 
THOMAS BROWNE: HYDRIOTAPHIA 
1658. F’cap. 8vo. 240 pp. gs. net 
JOHN KEATS: POEMS 
1820. F’cap. 8vo. 220 pp. 8s. net 
OMAR KHAYYAM: THE RUBAIYAT 
Translated with notes by Fitzgerald 
The Quaritch Edition of 1859 
F’cap. gto. 48 pp. . 6d. net. 
JOHN MILTON: AREOPAGITICA 
1644. F’cap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Full particulars of earlier volumes in this series and of 
the Limited Editions will be sent on application. 


The Ormond Poets 


Ready Now 
“Charming little books handy for the pocket.’’—Star. 
“The most delightful little books that we have seen 
recently.”"—Nottingham Guardian. ‘The printing is 
admirably clean and even, and the type attractive 
and legible.”—Birmingham Post. 
F’cap. 8vo. 64 pp. Cloth 2s. net, paper 1s. net. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
Songs and Verses from the Plays 
WILLIAM BLAKE 
Selected Poems 
ABRAHAM COWLEY 
Selected Poems 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 
Selected Lyrics 
MICHAEL DRAYTON 
A Selection of Shorter Poems 
ROBERT HERRICK 
Selected Poems 


Susy in the World 


By A. WADDINGHAM SEERS 
Ready Now 


“Written with considerable sympathy and quiet humour. 
Susy is a lovable heroine, ably delineated.”—Spec- 
tator. ‘* Susy herself is actual and present, and her story 
is well told ...a popular appeal somewhat similar to 
that of ‘ Dusty Answer’... that rightly touches the 
general heart.”—Geratp Goutp in The Observer. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. Gd, net. 


NOEL DOUGLAS, PUBLISHER 
38 GREAT ORMOND STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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MOTORING 
SAFETY LIGHTING DEVICES 


By H. THornton RUTTER 


T this season, when fogs are prevalent, 
motorists are interested in devices which have 


been produced to make driving safer in such 
conditions. As a general proposition, it has been 
ceded that dipping headlamps are one of the few satis- 
factory means of mitigating dazzle to oncoming 
trafic and at the same time providing greater safety 
in fog for the user by throwing rays immediately in 
front of the car, and in some cases swivelling the arc 
of light towards the near or left-hand side of the 
road. Such lamps have been fitted as standard equip- 
ment on some of the low-priced production cars, and 
by private motorists themselves on the better class 
vehicles. While throwing the light in the right direc- 
tion, unless coloured bulbs, or special lamp glasses or 
reflectors, are fitted, the illumination is too white to 
penetrate fog easily; practice has proved that the 
whiter the light, the more it is reflected back to the 
driver by the moisture contained in the atmosphere. 
In order to combat this, pink, orange and yellow toned 
bulbs, screens and lamp glasses are fitted to the head- 
lamps, so that they throw an orange or pink illumina- 
tion, which pierces the fog. 

* 


One of the provisions of the amended Vehicles Light- 
ing Bill, which has been passed through the Standing 
Committee of the House of Commons, is that motor- 
car lights swivelling with the front wheels, or dipping, 
should be permitted by law, instead of being forbidden 
as is the case at present. It is expected that this Bill 
will become an Act of Parliament next session and, 
meanwhile, with such legislation in view, the authori- 
ties are not taking any notice of any contravention of 
the existing Acts as regards dipping headlamps, or 
lamps that swivel with the wheels when the direction 
of the car is changed. Consequently, it is quite safe 
for motorists to avail themselves of the existing devices 
on the market for fitting to any type of car. For 
those who do not wish to expend as much as is required 
for dipping and swivelling mechanism, there still 
remains the simple and effective method of capping 
the headlamps with an indiarubber mask, a thin edition 
of a bathing cap. This not only dims the rays, but 
the rays which do pass through the rubber are of a 
brownish orange tinge, and so turn an ordinary head- 
lamp into an excellent fog lamp. As such masks cost 
only a few shillings, there is no reason for any 
motorist to-day to go without this form of protection. 

* 
* * 


Very ingenious are the methods adopted by various 
inventors of these dipping and swivelling headlamps. 
One of the most simple mechanisms to operate is that 
which uses the suction of the engine to make the 
lamps dip or return to their normal position by the 
mere pressure of a button mounted on the instrument 
board. Another has an automatic swivelling arrange- 
ment which enables the lamps to follow the course 
of the front wheels while leaving the driver to dip 
them by moving a lever. The swivelling is 
automatic, so that as the wheels turn to the right or 
left one lamp takes the same direction as the wheels. 
Another device, which the driver operates, automatic- 
ally swivels the lamps to the near side of the road as 
they are dipped to throw their rays twenty yards ahead 
of the car, instead of the usual hundred yards, while 
another system alters the angle of the lamp reflectors, 
causing the light to be deflected to the ground and to 
the left-hand curb without altering the actual position 
of the lamp itself. 
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A Security which does not Depreciat, 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 
saving which for convenience and advantage 
is unequalled. Endowment Assurance jg 
Life Assurance combined with Investmeny, 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted, 


DEAFNESS DELETED 


~ the NEW ** ACOUSHELLE”’ BUTTON 


Gives perfect true-to-tone HEARING fromal] 

commended ty. EVERY : for the hard-of-hearing or very deaf 
H IMPORTANT ; (headnoises). Conversation, music, wireless, 
MEDICAL JOURNAL : etc., true-to- and inconspie. 

uous for men a 
else. Recommended _ leadi ing Aurists. Used by many Doctors. Used 
and recommended by Col. Sir Henry Knollys, K.C.V.O.. Prof. J. A. 
Fleming, F.R.S., General Booth and many distinguished English, 
American and Continental Society leaders. 
Personal Demonstrations Daily. 
NO CONSULTATION FEE. FREE HOME TESTS AND 
POSTAL FITTINGS ARRANGED. 

Note NEW address :— 


309, Oxford St., London, W.1 


(Midway between Oxford Circus & Bond St.) 


DENTS 


Phone: MAYFAIR 1380, 1718. 
206, Sauchiehall St., GLASCOW, 51 a 
MANCHESTER. "9, Duke St., CARDI 
59, Northumberland St., NEWCASTLE, 
33a, Martineau St., BIRMINGHAM. 


VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SALE 


Aristophanes’ Lysistrata. [Illustrated by Norman Lindsay. 
Privately printed. N.D. As new. £3 13s. 6d, 
Blake’s Works. Edited by Ellis and Yeats. 3 vols. 1893. £2. 
Bosschére Illustrated Books. Complete set. 4 vols. 1923-6. £7 6s. 
Burton’s Il Peutamerone. Large paper copy. 2 vols. 1893, 
7 10s. 
natin The Kasidah. L.P. 1925. 30s. 
— (Thomas). Tess of the D’Urbervilles. L.P. Signed 
copy. As new. 1926. £10 10s. 
Milne (A. A.). Winnie the Pooh. L.P. Signed copy. As 
new. 1926. £5 5s. 
Lord Lytton’s Novels. Nice set. 28 vols. £3 3s. 
Ruskin (John). Modern Painters. Stones of Venice. Seven 
Lamps. 10 vols. 1888. (Pub. £15). £6. 
Schmitz. Encyclopedia of Furniture. Scarce. 1926. £2 5s. 
Shaw (G. B.). Saint Joan. Illustrated by Ricketts. L.P. 
As new. £5 5s. 


WANTED 
De Quincey’s Opium Eater. 1822. 
Keats’s Life and Letters. 2 vols. ” 1848, 
Shaw (G. B.). Plays Pleasant and 1898, 
GREVILLE WORTHINGTON 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


The 
Yachting Monthly 
NOVEMBER ISSUE 


Price 2)- 


Now On Sale. 
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THE successful man of action is a man of thought. He does 
not grudge the long hours spent in planning, in company with 
a black-visaged pipe and a pouch of Three Nuns. It is 


‘ indeed remarkable how many deep-thinking men choose this 
u particular tobacco, and are ready to pay an extra penny or so 
. an ounce for the help and inspiration to be drawn from its 
i : fragrant clouds, the faultless quality of its noble blend, the 
q ‘ slow, cool, even burning of its curious discs. 
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The Tobacco of Curtous Cut 
7 an ounce 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Glasgow. Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Lid. * 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


FTER the temporary halt in the advance in 
A prices in the industrial market caused by liquida- 

tion, they have started going ahead again under 
the lead of match and gramophone shares. The reason 
for the strength of Swedish Matches is that negotia- 
tions are presumably nearing completion for the 
acquisition of the French Match monopoly. Krueger 
ard Toll, as large shareholders of Swedish Matches, 
have risen in sympathy. As for gramophone shares, 
the rise here is due to the fact that the Gramophone 
Company (His Master’s Voice) are said to be shortly 
introducing to the market some new machines which 
will surpass all existing ones. As of late it has become 
the custom if one gramophone share rises for all to 
rise, the general strength of this market can be 
explained. It seems very doubtful, however, whether 
the general marking up of prices which heralded the 
opening of the present week is justified. It would 
cause little surprise in City circles if further liquida- 
tion were not experienced prior to the turn of the year, 
and in these circumstances it seems quite possible that 
prices in the industrial market will receive another 
decided check in the reasonably near future. 


CHEMICAL AND METALLURGICAL 


The Chemical and Metallurgical meeting held on 
Monday last authorized the directors to issue such of 
the unissued shares as they considered desirable. The 
Chairman’s speech was most optimistic, and further 
confirmed the views already expressed in these notes 
that the Company has a particularly bright future 
in store for it. It must be remembered, however, that 
it has not yet reached the stage when its shares can 
be deemed an investment. 


EDMUNDSONS’ ELECTRICITY 


Attention is drawn to the £1 Ordinary shares of 
Edmundsons’ Electricity Corporation, Ltd. This 
Corporation trades as contractors for electrical instal- 
lations for country mansions, public buildings, etc., 
and has acquired concessions for central station light- 
ing in certain provincial cities and towns. These 
concessions are held largely through subsidiary com- 
panies. The Corporation and its subsidiaries are 
believed to be doing exceptionally well. Among the 
latter is the Urban Electric Supply Company, Ltd., 
in which the Corporation is believed to hold nearly 
200,000 shares. For 1927 shareholders received 10%, 
and although this shows but a small yield at the 
present price, which is in the neighbourhood of 4os., 
the prospects of the Company are considered suffici- 
ently good to warrant the investor being recommended 
to lock these shares away for future dividends and 
capital appreciation. 


HOME RAILS 


The Home Railway market continues to figure as 
the Cinderella of the Stock Exchange, inasmuch as 
it has remained neglected for a considerable period. 
There are signs, however, of increasing interest in 
this direction, and although no outburst of activity is 
to be expected, it does not appear over-optimistiq 
to express the opinion that the turning point in this 
market has at last been reached. 


MINERVA MOTORS 


A public issue was recently made of 8% cumulative 
preferred Ordinary shares of £1 each and Deferred 
shares of 1s. each in-Minerva Motors (England), Ltd. 
Dealings started in the shares on a day when prices 
were depressed by liquidation, with the result that 
those who had ‘‘ Stagged ” the issue, in their desire 
to relieve themselves from their obligations of paying 
8s. a share on allotment, forced the price down to 
what is considered an unjustifiable discount. There 
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has since been some slight recovery. At the 
time the shares still appear under-valued, and in the 
class an attractive investment. The figures Published 
in the prospectus were based on the profits that th 
Company would have made during the past few 

if the existing arrangement had been in forge 
Information received as to the Company’s activitie, 
suggests that the profits will reach a minimum of 
450,000 per annum. The 8% on the cumulatiye 
Preferred Ordinary shares requires £18,000 
annum, so it will be seen that these, £1 shares stand. 
ing at a discount are very well secured, while the js, 
Deferred shares Should receive a satisfactory dividend, 
Neither of these shares should be overlooked. 


GLANZSTOFF 

After the enthusiastic reception which Glanzstof 
shares were accorded when introduced on the Londog 
market, a few weeks ago, the price has fallen to 
a level which should prove attractive to the 
genuine investor. The fall has been entirely due to 
the weakness of the Berlin market. The intrinsic 
merits of Glanzstoff shares have been in no wa 
affected thereby. It is a well-known fact that the 
Company works in close co-operation with Courtaulds 
(who, incidentally, are large shareholders of Glanz. 
stoff) as well as with Snia and Dutch Enka and their 
affiliated companies, and that the group represents 
more than 70% of the world’s total artificial silk pro- 
duction. The Company’s ordinary capital js 
M.60.000.000 and its open reserves, in consequence 
of encashments of premiums at the time of issue, 
represent 87% of the capital. Its. balance sheet is 
drawn up in a most conservative manner, important 
assets such as patents being completely written off. 
The management of the Company is in_ first-class 
hands, and it is in a position to take advantage of all 
progress in the artificial silk industry in the widest 
possible measure. Taurus 


ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 295 
(Twelfth of the 21st Quarter) 


To CoOvENTRY YOU NOW MUST WEND yOu, 
FoR THITHER, SOLVERS, DO I SEND YOU, 

A Pair TO FIND WELL KNOWN TO ALL, 

BoTH YOUNG AND OLD, AND GREAT AND SMALL. 


Your game’s approved, but let the wooer go. 

We sought, of course, to inflict it on the foe. 

I, in my day, the record held for speed. 

Of this example, sir, the heart we need. 

Curtail a snare—to millions it has been one. 

’Twas Cuthbert Bede described that very green one. 

A lexicographer upon me trod. 

‘* In reason, man directs, but in me, God.’’ 

Shoots through a hollow cup its tongue of flame. 

The grand old gardener answered to this name. 

Solution of Acrostic No. 293 

* In Architecture, an Attic is a low 
storey erected over a principal one, 
generally decorated with pilasters and 
a cornice, but having neither capital 
nor base. 


Seer eye 


rreproachabl E 
rackne 


—Imperial Dictionary. 


Acrostic No. 293.—The winner is Parvus (name and address, 
please !), who has selected as his prize ‘ Plain Jane,’ by A. P. 
Herbert, published by Fisher Unwin, and reviewed in ou 
columns on October 29, under the title ‘A Cocktail.’ Fifteet 
other competitors named this book, 32 chose ‘Disraeli: A Picture 
of the Victorian Age,’ 11 ‘ Benighted,’ etc., etc. 

Atso Correct.—Ape, Baldersby, Barberry, A. de V: 
Blathwayt, Bolo, Buns, Carlton, Ruth Carrick, Miss Carter 
Dolmar, Reginald P. Eccles, Gay, Iago, J. B., Jeff, Jerbos 
Jop, Kirkton, Lilian, Madge, Margaret, G. W. Miller, Lady 
Mottram, Oakapple, Peter, Quis, R. Ransom, Rikki, How. 
R. G. Talbot, Twyford, Tyro, H. M. Vaughan, C. J. Warden, 
Zero, Zyk. 

Other replies are held over till next week 
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THE NEW 
AUTOMATIC 
MACHINE 


Invaluable 
for 


theatres 
an 


BRITISH BOOKLET 


BRITISH 
BOOKLET 


Always handy . .. always ready to be of service 
to you, in the pocket or in the home, making 
friends with you and your pipe, the stove and the 
fire. Invaluable 


TO EVERY MATCH USER 


They take up only the smallest amount of space, 
yet there are 40 matches in every case, and each 
one a certain striker. You can procure them in 
three sizes, and if you wish to make a special little 
gift, there are a series of handsome leather cases, 
ideal for the ladies’ handbag or the gent’s vest 
pocket. Ask always for British Booklet Matches. 
They’re the handiest ever produced. 


TO ADVERTISERS 


Eighteen inches of valuable advertising space are 
available on British Booklet Matches. Three sizes. 
One to four colours. Circulation guaranteed in 
any district. Write now for details. 


MATCHES 


ALL - BRITISH 
PRODUCT 


AN 


Write for full Particulars 


BRITISH BOOKLET 


MATCH CO., LTD. 


NEVILLE ROAD, 
UPTON PARK, 
LONDON, E.7. 


* Phone - Grangewood 1895 
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Company Meeting 


CHEMICAL AND METALLURG- 
ICAL CORPORATION 


SHARE ISSUE APPROVED 


An EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the Chemical and 
Metallurgical Corporation, Ltd., was held on November 7 at 
River Plate House, E.C. 

Sir Frederick Mills, Bart. (chairman and joint managing dir- 
ector), said that the company’s primary patents, of which they 
controlled over 200, covered a process for the separation of zinc 
and lead, so that a zinc-lead concentrate could be dealt with by 
hydro-metallurgy, the resultant product being a lead residue free 
of all zinc and a zinc residue free of all lead, no previous 
mechanical or metallurgical practice having hitherto given a like 
result. They had decided to instal at a suitable location an 
electrolytic zinc refinery, so that they could deal with lead 
and zinc from the raw material to their conversion into metal 
or into any form of zinc or lead compound. They had on the 
board directors who were closely associated with the operation 
of zinc-lead mines in Mexico and other parts of the world. The 
products from these mines were to-day going to the Continent 
of Europe for subsequent treatment, and these gentlemen and 
their associate directors had been studying the question of 
erecting at some point in Europe where power could be secured 
at a low cost an electrolytic zinc refinery of their own, and 
diverting to this refinery the ores from the mines which they 
controlled rather than ship them to Europe for treatment They 
decided, however, as they were practically dominant share- 
holders of the company, to propose to the board, rather than 
erect such a plant themselves, that they should submit a 
proposal that this refinery should be erected and operated by 
the corporation, as they would be in a position not only to 
convert the zinc into spelter, but to manufacture therefrom the 
marketable compounds of zinc with great advantage to the 
corporation from the profit-earning point of view. They offered, 
if the board decided to adopt their suggestions, to provide, on 
certain conditions, all the capital for the erection of such a 
plant. 

The board had decided to accept their suggestions, and it was 
because of their decision to proceed with the erection of an 
electrolytic zinc refinery, now that the funds for its erection 
were assured, that they had felt it necessary to ask the share- 
holders to deal with the entire unissued share capital of the 
company as and when they decided to so proceed, and to issue 
it at the best price which could be secured. A complete study 
of the electrolytic zinc development in America and other parts 
of the world was being made by experts, and when the board 
had located a situation where cheap electric power could be 
secured this plant would be erected, so that their zinc residues 
would be treated in English-owned works instead of being 
diverted to Europe, where their friends and competitors had 
hitherto held practically a monopoly outside of America of the 
zinc-smelting business, and from mines mostly controlled by 
English capital. 

They had been fortunate in securing the site at Runcorn on the 
Manchester Canal, which was ample for all present and future 
requirements, and which constituted an ideal position for the 
company’s works. They were creating a metallurgical under- 
taking having the power of converting the metals into finished 
products. These manufactures could be sold in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the works, so that they would be making a 
manufacturers’ profit, and he ventured to suggest that the day 
would come when they would be owning their own mines, 
treating the ore from them, converting the ores into metal or 
compounds of metal, and selling direct to consumers. The 
directors were considering an offer of an option of a mine with 
very large reserves of a grade of ore which they had tested and 
which they could treat. The ores from this mine, based on 
their present reserves, would keep the company’s works going 
at their present estimate output for at least seven years. 

The first resolution to be submitted dealt with the authority 
of the board to dispose of the share capital of the company in 
excess of 5,000,000 shares, for the resolutions passed on June 9, 
1925, provided that they could not dispose of any shares in 
excess of 5,000,000 without the shareholders’ authority. They 
therefore asked the meeting to give the directors power to deal 
with the entire share capital, realising for any shares that might 
be disposed of the best price that could be secured in the 
interests of the company. The board had contracted to dispose 
of a considerable portion of the balance of the authorised capital, 
and they asked for the shareholders’ authority to deal with it. 
They would require very substantial funds for the purchase of 
ores in the market, and they had agreed to sell a large block 
of the unissued shares to an important financial group. They 
were also asking the shareholders to authorise a resolution for 
an increase in the number of directors from eight to twelve. 

In conclusion, the chairman said that he believed they were 
initiating and would continue to develop a great metallurgical 
chemical industry in this country, which must bring back to 
this country, in part at least, an industry hitherto dominated by 
the Continent and.the United States of America. 

The resolutions submitted were carried unanimously. 
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THE SHAVE WITH 
THE SMILE IN IT! 


The first requisite of correct ap- 
pearance is a perfect shave. And 
the first requisite of a perfect 
shave is comfort. 

It is for that reason men in all 
parts of the world so heartily ap- 
prove the Gillette Safety Razor. 
Its extraordinary efficiency, ex- 
treme simplicity and great time- 
saving principle, no stropping, no 
honing, appeal to every man with 
a beard to shave. 


NEW IMPROVED 
GILLETTE OUTFITS 
21/- and upwards. 
OLD TYPE GILLETTE 
SERIES, 2/6 & upwards 
GILLETTE BLADES 


THAT SECRET BLEND OF RARE TOBACCO} 


Made by Lembert and Butler, Established 1836. Branch of The 


Imperial Tobseco Co (of Great Britain and Irelen 
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Kinemas 


Shipping 


— 


sTOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 
Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme) 
jooiay, Tuesday and Wednesday. November 14, 15 and 16 


ADOLPHE MENJOU and GRETA NISSEN in 
“BLONDE OR BRUNETTE” 


FRANCIS McDONALD and TOM SANTCHI in 
“THE DESERT'S TOLL,” etc. 


orsday, Friday and Saturday. November 17, 18 and 19 
DOROTHY MACKAILL and JACK MULHALL in 
“JUST ANOTHER BLONDE” 


PATSY RUTH MILLER and GLENN TRYON in 
“PAINTING THE TOWN,” etc. 


Ou the Stage— GINTARO, Japanese Juggler, also 
APRIL PENDARVIS, Mezzo-Contralto 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL 


Theatres 


THEATRE (Gerrard 3830). 
figntly at 8.20. Matinees, Thursdays and Saturdays at 2.30 
ANMER HALL presents 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD 
A Play in 3 Acts by G. Martinez Sierra 
(Author of “‘ The Cradle Song ”’ 
English Version by Helen and Harley Granville-Barker 


Literary 


YPEWRITING.—Miss S. Ruth Speakman, 12 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C.2. Gerrard 6179. Reports duplicated 
at reasonable charges. 


YPEWRITING. — Author’s MSS. 10d. per 1,000 words, 

carbon copy 3d. 1,000 words. Prompt and accurate work. 

Translations and duplicating.—Marion Young H., 7a Station 
Road, Balham, S.W.12. 


OVELS, Short Stories, Articles, etc., Revised, Typed, and 
Sold! Send MSS. without obligation. Author’s Aid 
Service, (J) Princes Avenue, Hull. 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 

parish of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, boots, 

or “ rummage ” of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 
Mary's Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 12.11.1927 


Ward, Lock 
La 


ta Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon —quq 


& & BRITISH INDIA 
MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
(Under Contract with H.M. Government) 
Frequent and Regular Sailings from 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, etc... MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, 
INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON, "STRAITS, 
CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, etc., etc., etc. 
P. & O. and B.I. Tickets interchangeable, also Tickets of 
P. & O. Orient and New Saheal Shipping Companies. 


Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14 Cockspur 
=, _ S.W.1; for Freight or General Business, P. & O. 
and 122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 

B.l. GRAY, DAWES & Co., 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 


Miscellaneous 


COALS!! COALS!! COALS!! 


Temporary cut price for Deep Kitchen, Hand Picked and 
Hand Stacked Large Coal, 16s. per ton, at pit truck loads. 
Stock now, Share a Truck. 

Truck loads direct anywhere to any Station. 
Anthracite for Central Heating, COKE. 

Get it at Farrar’s. 


Address— WM. D. FARRAR, Dept. S, 


Colliery Offices, Leckhampton, Glos. 
Telephone: 2220 Cheltenham. 


OAL.—Trucks to any Station (five to ten tons as 

required). Best House Coal, 17s. pit; Kitchen Cobbles, 

15s.; Best Coke, 17s. ; SemAnthracite Nuts, 23s.—Buckle 
Colliery Co., 139 Hales, Cheltenham. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


Popular Composer is prepared to consider good Snappy Song 
Lyrics with a view to arranging Music for immediate publica- 
tion. Known or unknown Authors invited to submit MSS. 
—Box 176, ‘‘ Composer,’’ Fulwood House, High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1. 


TEWART'S DETECTIVE AGENCY. 

Piccadilly Mansions, Piccadilly Circus, W.1, undertake 

confidential inquiries and detective work of all descrip- 
tions, whether in connection with DIVORCE, BLACKMAIL, 
SECRET WATCHINGS, or other annoyance. Ref. LEADING 
SOLICITORS. Consultations free. T. A. Aston, M.B.E., 
Principal.—’Phone Regent 3294. 


RIME SCOTCH BEEF and LAMB DIRECT from SCOT- 

LAND.—Sirloins 1s. 6d. per Ib.; rib, ropsts, 1s. 4d.; rolled 

roasts, ls. 5d.; topsides, 1s. 4d.; salt round, 1s. 4d.; legs 
lamb, 1s. 6d.; forequarters, ls. 2d.; raised shoulders, 1s, 4d. ; 
carriage paid.—Laing, Butcher, Dumfries. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS gin 
“The best handbook to London ever issued.” rn Daily Post. 
60 Illustrations, Maps Pians, | 100 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, 
- - NOUTH WALES | | DEVON AND CORNWALL 


60 Iilustrations, end Plane, 
AN | - WEST EERLAND 
IVIERA AND CHAMONIX (FRANCE) 


NE, BERNESE OBER- | LAKE OF 
LAND AND LUCERNE - 2/- | VALLEY, AND ZER 2/- 
2/- THE FRENCH RIVIERA | $= THE ITALIAN “EVI 
2/- - PARIS, LYONS AND RHONE VALLEY . 2/- 

= Illustrations, Maps - 2/- | 2/- - Tilustrations, 
ZURICH AND ST. BAVeS AND 

THE ENGADINE 

MOTOR-CAR HANDBOOK & THE | WORLD 
ody | A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 
Lilangollen—Darlington. London—Simpkin’s. Paris and 


New York—Brentanro’s. 
Railway Bookstalls and all 
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CHOIR OF THE TEMPLE 
CHURCH, LONDON 


Soloists: Masters E. LOUGH and 
R. MALLETT, 
Organist and Director of the Choir: 
G. THALBEN BALL, 


waited for the 


Lord Mende's:ohn 


O come evervone 
that thirsteth 


12-inch Double-sided Record, 4/6 
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Another Wonderful 


Record by the 
Choir of the 
Temple Church 


ASTER LOUGH recorded 
“Hear My Prayer”’ (No. 
C1329) and aroused enormous 
enthusiasm. In this new record 
Master Lough is joined by 
Master Mallett, another of the 
Temple Church Soloists. 


The beautiful simplicity of this 
devotional music moves alike 
the musician and the simple 
lover of music. 


From the first note of the boys’ 
voices, you will lose yourself 
in the soul-stirring beauty of 
fine music, perfectly rendered 
and perfectly recorded. 


‘His 
Electrical Recording 
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